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THE RIDDLE 
OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM 


Jaroslav Pelikan 


Winner of the new Abingdon Award, 
whose purpose is to accomplish the great- 
est good for the Christian faith and Chris- 


tian living among all people. 


In this honest analysis and 
appreciation of the Roman 
Catholic church, Dr. Pelikan 
surveys how modern Roman 
Catholicism evolved, discusses 
its central practices and teach- 
ings, and explores some areas 
of common interest in which 
we may be able to realize fully 
the church of Jesus Christ on 
earth. 

If you truly desire a deeper 
understanding of Roman 
Catholicism and its relation- 
ship to non-Roman Christian- 
ity, you will want to add this 
important book to your li- 
brary. $4 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN is rec- 
ognized in many religious 
circles as an outstanding schol- 
ar, author, and lecturer. A 
young Lutheran minister, Dr. 
Pelikan is also professor of 
historical theology, the Feder- 
ated Theological Faculty, the 
University of Chicago. 
Particularly well known for 
his co-editorship of the wide- 
ly-acclaimed Luther’s Works, 
he is co-author of the script 
for the movie, “Martin Luth- 
er.”” He also serves as Depart- 
mental Editor of Religion for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Previous Abingdon Award Winners 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD by John Bright 
Cloth, $3.75; Apex paperbound, $1.25 


HERE | STAND by Roland Bainton Cloth, $4.75; Apex paperbound, $1.75 
PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE by Georgia Harkness $3 


Order from your bookstore today 
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NEWSLETTER 


BISHOP WILLIAM T. WATKINS, 64, head of the Louisville 
Area since 1944, has asked to be relieved October 15 
because of health reasons. On his retirement the 
three conferences he has supervised will be admin- 
istered by other Southeastern bishops: Memphis, 
Bishop Franklin; Louisville, Bishop Short ; and Ken- 
tucky, Bishop Harmon. 


ERM EPISCOPACY would invite "politics" and restrict 
the growth of bishops as leaders in the opinion of 
four bishops appearing in a panel discussion re- 
cently at the annual laymen's meeting in the South- 
eastern Jurisdiction. They agreed, however, that 
Church law should be changed to make it easier to 
transfer a bishop from one jurisdiction to another. 


RECONSIDERATION OF MISSIONARY WORK in the light of the 
newly developed independent churches and nations in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America was recommended last 
month by 160 delegates from 34 countries at the World 
Council of Churches sponsored international confer- 
ence on rapid change. The missionary no longer has a 
dominant role, but now is "merely a person in direct 
church-to-church relationship," the conference de- 
clared. 


gram to bring more students to the U.S. from Africa, 
the Far East and South America is being considered. 
Fifty to 60 students a year have been brought here 
under the National Council of Churches program since 
World War II to broaden their theological and pro- 
fessional training. 


(More church news on page 100) 
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Morals Among Peacemakers 
HE SIGNBOARD #éays, “Peace 


Is Our Profession,” and a stern- 
faced guard with sidearms hints how 
the peace-making is to be done. So 
does a shield on uniforms and equip- 
ment—a mailed fist gripping bolts 
of lightning and olive branches. And 
so does Gen. Thomas S. Power, 
tough-minded leader of 260,000 Air 
Force men on 40 bases at home and 
20 overseas—as dedicated a group as 
can be found anywhere. 

Those bases, with their aircraft 
fueled and loaded with atomic 
weapons, are located almost every- 
where—Greenland, Argentina, Spain, 
Tripoli—except in the vast land of 
Russia. And for good reason: The 
whole strategy, including the war 
plans that were not revealed to our 
visiting group of Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish churchman, is directed 
against Russia. 

General Power and his staff there at 
the headquarters of the Strategic Air 
Command, are prepared to demon- 
strate that Russia is the only potential 
aggressor, and that the only possible 
way of dealing with the Russian lead- 
ership is to scare (“deter” is the strate- 
gic word) them from war-making. 

These defenders of the American 
way of life, dedicated to hard, un- 
rewarding and never-ending work, do 
not claim that the warfare for which 
they are prepared, with strength and 
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CONRAD PiCKEL STUDIO 
21415 W. Greenfield Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
STAINED GLASS e@ MOSAICS 
CARVINGS 


| readiness, is moral. ‘General Power 


readily admits that all wars are im. 


| moral. He sees no moral difference 
| between little wars and big wars, 
cold wars and hot wars, wars with the 


now puny “conventional” weapons 


| and atomic wars with thermonuclear 
| weapons against which, he confesses, 


there is no real defense. 

Of one mind with the General on 
this point were the pacifists, also de- 
fenders of the American way, who 
were stopping vehicles and climbing 
fences and getting themselves arrested 


| at nearby Mead Missile Site while we 


were learning the unclassified secrets 
at Offutt Air Base. As A. J. Muste, 
leader of Omaha Action, has said, it 
is morally wrong to trust in bombs 
and missiles rather than in God, and 
there is nothing moral about nuclear 
warfare that is merely threatened. 
General Power doesn’t go for immoral 
bluffing either. 

The pacifist witness is needed at 


| Omaha and elsewhere, but it, too, be- 


comes immoral if it develops into 


| escapism. The common guilt is upon 
| us, and we cannot purge ourselves by 


refusing to pay taxes or downing 
tools at weapons plants or even allow- 


| ing ourselves to be thrown into jail 
| for our nonviolent convictions. We 
| are irrevocably in the world. 


The immorality of the militarists 


| lies in believing that fear is the ulti 


mate human motive. Anger, hatred, 
jealousy, revenge often top fear, as 
Daniel E. Taylor, of the Board of 
World Peace, has well pointed out in 
a recent Concern article; and so do 
trust, confidence, goodwill, hard- 
headed but stouthearted love. The 


| immorality of the pacifists, when they 


are immoral, is in depending too 
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much on the shocking, dramatic, po- | 


litical confrontation, instead of the 
sure, slow methods of reconciliation. 
Reconciliation—that’s it! All peace- 
making is immoral, because it is 
partial and fractional, unless it is 


centered in reconciliation. Man finds | 
peace with God only as he becomes | 
reconciled. Man achieves peace with 


his neighbor only as he is reconciled. 
But how do we do it? 


First, by developing tough-minded- | 


ness toward the political and eco- 
nomic, cultural, and even religious 


facts of life, both here and abroad. | 


Knowing our military problems and 
potentials is not enough. 

Second, by knowing other peoples— 
specifically the Russians and Chinese 
—as potential friends as well as po- 
tential enemies. We ought to know 


their languages, but that is elemen- | 


tary. By study, by visits back and 
forth, by sharing research, by trade, 


we ought to come to understand their | 


aspirations and frustrations, honoring 
them for their achievements, regret- 
ting their failures, dreaming with 


them about the better days working | 


and planning with them. 

Third, by opposing ideas with 
ideas. The staff chaplain at Omaha, 
said in a speech to commanders 
of the Strategic Air Command: 
“Military might cannot be decisive— 
for you cannot kill an idea with a 
bomb. You must kill an idea with an 
idea. You cannot shoot a faith to 
death.” How true, and how different 


the record might be if we had spent | 


as much time and energy and money 
on ideas as on military weapons! 


bt Nal 
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The “Prophet Motive” is the fixed star 
by which the Fund has steered its course. 
Dominated by this idea for 200 years, 
the Fund begins its third century, con- 
fident in the soundness of such a program. 
“What is good for the prophet, is good 
for the Fund”—this is the way this dis- 
tinguished institution has thought. 


Marvelous to relate this motive has 
worked. Far from suffering by its ideal- 
ism, the Fund’s financial stability, always 
impressive, is more firmly established 
than ever. 


All profits go to the prophets. The 
clergyman has shared regularly in the 
Fund’s wealth. No claim has ever been 
disputed in all its history. 


Any prophet can enjoy the profits by 
applying to: 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


15 Branches Coast to Coast — Texas to Ontario 





SERMONS ON SIMON PETER 


Clovis G. Chappell. These 12 sermons depict 
the impulsive blustering fisherman, Simon 
Peter, whose dynamic qualities put him in 
first place in any estimate of Jesus’ disciples. 
A new dimension of the man emerges in this 
many-faceted portrait by a Methodist minis- 
ter, known for his biblical preaching. $2 


THE COKESBURY MARRIAGE MANUAL 
Revised and Enlarged 


William H. Leach. Here is the only book available giving rituals 
of many denominations, plus church pronouncements and up-to- 
date marriage and divorce laws for 49 states. Complete with bib- 
liography. Fabrikoid binding. $2.50 

es 
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CONVERSION 


E. Stanley Jones. What is conversion? How 
does it come about? What are its lasting 
effects? This is a convincing discussion about 
conversion that you will want to share with 
prospective and recent converts as well as 
other Christians. Cloth, $3.25; Paper, $1.95 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL 
--1960 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. Lesson Analysis by Roy L. 
Smith. A comprehensive commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons that has become the standard in the 
field. New feature added this year: subject index. $2.95 


Order from your bookstore today! 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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HERE | STAND 


Roland H. Bainton. A biography of Martin Luther that has already 
become a classic. An Abingdon Award winner. D1 $1.75 


PAUL 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. “A vivid, human picture of the very early days of 
Christianity."—The New York Times. D2 $1.25 


OUR ROVING BIBLE 


Lawrence E. Nelson. The Bible in our culture. “It represents enormous 
research and patience.”—Journal of Religion. D3 $1.50 


THE PARADOXES OF JESUS 


Ralph W. Sockman. An examination of some hard sayings of Jesus, 
especially the parables and the Sermon on the Mount. D4 $1.25 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Thomas Albert Stafford. An illustrated study of the history, the mean- 
ing, and the use of Christian symbols and art forms. D5 $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND HEALING 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. A sound and thorough survey of methods of 
healing, including a critical study of their principles, techniques and 
ultimate values. D6 $1.75 


Order from your bookstore today! 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


With only seven short months before the sixth 


General Conference of reunited Methodism meets 
(Denver, Colorado, April 27, 1960), these are the 
issues that are emerging in the church.—Eds, 


What Will the General Conference Do? 


THE PILE of memorials, pro- 
posing new Methodist laws, grows 
higher and higher on the desk of 
Secretary Leon T. Moore, of the 
General Conference. These, along 
with conversations among the del- 
egates already elected and other 
church leaders, indicate some 
trends in the thinking of our 
church. Most of the issues to be 
confronted during the 14-day ses- 
sion will be organizational, but 
some will be liturgical and some 
others definitely theological. 

As it looks now, the Conference 
will give most attention to per- 
fecting our church government. 
This was set up at Unification in 
1939, though most of it is far 
older. We are also maturing our 
forms of worship, not only insist- 
ing that things be done “decently 
and in order” but with significant 
beauty. Then, there is our grop- 
ing after theological certainty, 
which has assumed the propor- 
tions of an all-out search. And in 
addition, we are getting restless 
about our social concerns—espe- 
cially world peace, alcohol, social 
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and economic relations, health 
and welfare. Most important of 
our social concerns is, of course, 
the segregation and integration 
of the races. 


THE RACE ISSUE TODAY 


The 1956 General Conference 
adopted a cautiously courageous 
stand on race matters. It said: 
“We stand for the rights of racial 
groups and insist that the social, 
economic, and spiritual principles 
set forth in this creed apply to all 
races alike. We urge individual 
Christians and churches to make 
a serious and prayerful examina- 
tion of their own attitudes and 
practices in regard to racial 
equality and fellowship, with the 
determination to bring our prac- 
tices into conformity with Chris- 
tian ideals.” 

Furthermore, the General Con- 
ference said: ‘“‘There must be no 
place in The Methodist Church 
for racial discrimination or en- 
forced segregation,” and it called 
for the abolition of discrimination 
or segregation “by any method or 
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practice, whether by Conference 
structure or otherwise.” The 
phrase used was “‘with reasonable 
speed.” There are those in the 
church who believe the speed has 
been unreasonably slow, and they 
are bent on accelerating it. 

The Commission to Study the 
Jurisdictional System will un- 
doubtedly make some suggestions 
for a speed-up, but it is doubtful 
that the commission will recom- 
mend abolition of the Central 
Jurisdiction or curtailment of 
Central Jurisdiction representa- 
tion on boards and agencies so 
long as the Jurisdiction exists. 

Actually, the mandate of the 
commission from the 1956 Gen- 
eral Conference is much larger 
than the race issue. It has been 
studying the whole jurisdictional 
plan, and this involves regional- 
ism, as well as the authority of 
the General Conference, subject 
of a century-long debate. 

Specifically, this has had to do 
with the question of whether a 
bishop is primarily a jurisdictional 
officer, tied to the interests of his 
region, or a general superintend- 
ent, answerable to some body in 
the General Conference and serv- 
ing the church as a whole. 

There is restlessness because 
this issue has never been decided 
—and it probably will not be de- 
cided by the 1960 General Con- 
ference. But, unless all signs fail, 
progress will be made. And the 
trend of discussion is definitely in 
the direction of linking the bish- 
ops closer with the General Con- 
ference. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


Relationships between the Ju- 
risdictional and General Confer- 
ences underlie much of the dis- 
cussion about bishops. The Juris- 
dictional Conferences, constitu- 
tionally required to meet within 
12 months of the General Confer- 
ence, are intended primarily as 
promotional agencies, promoting 
the evangelistic, educational, mis- 
sionary, and benevolent interests 
and providing for Methodist 
causes and institutions within 
their boundaries. No change in 
Jurisdictional functions is con- 
templated, but if the Conferences 
meet concurrently with the Gen- 
eral Conference (because of a 
plan to consecrate bishops for the 
general church, or for some other 
reason), constitutional amend- 
ments will be required. The de- 
bate about such issues goes on, 
and the matter of size and ex- 
pense of the Jurisdictional-Gen- 
eral Conference meetings are not 
the most important. 

The boards, commissions, and 
other general agencies of the 
church will not be reviewed as 
they were in 1952, when the Sur- 
vey Report made many recom- 
mendations to avoid overlapping 
and duplication. Individually, 
however, several agencies have 
been surveying themselves. The 
Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation has promoted ‘“tcom- 
ity” among the boards, even as it 
has worked to lift the level of 
giving, both World Service and 
Advance Specials. 

Efforts to cut down the amount 
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of promotional literature, includ- 
ing publications of the boards, 
have not been too successful, 
partly because of the need for 
funds. The Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation, author- 
ized by the General Conference, 
to make an annual study of free 
literature and promotional and 
resource periodicals (except the 
church-school literature), found 
that the common complaint 
against the volume of mail com- 
ing to the pastor’s desk is heard 
less frequently than in previous 
years, but it is still heard. Most 
of the mailings concern materials 
offered for sale. 

Important strides have been 
made in the church papers pro- 
gram involving Together, Chris- 
tian Advocate and the Methodist 
Story, but suggestions for per- 
fecting the program are likely to 
emerge at Denver. 

The Co-ordinating Council, set 
up in 1952 to continue the work 
that the Survey Commission be- 
gan, has been studying plans for 
more effective and efficient work. 
It is almost sure to recommend 
unification of the Board of Tem- 
perance, the Board of World 
Peace and the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations. 


SOCIAL CONCERNS 


Despite some dissidents, there is 
general consensus that Methodism 
has slipped in its social interests. 
Dissatisfaction has taken various 
forms, probably the most hopeful 
and helpful of which is the study 
undertaken by the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology on 
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“The Methodist Church in Social 
Thought and Action.” 

It had not gone far before the 
committee of professors discov. 
ered that they were in unex. 
plored territory. There were few 
studies of the development of the 
institutional agencies dealing 
with Methodism’s concern for so- 
ciety and the processes by which 
the social objectives and strate. 
gies of the church are evolved, 
Furthermore, there was little data 
on the actual beliefs of Methodists 
about temperance, war, race, 
politics, public welfare, economic 
and technical aid to other coun- 
tries, federal aid for education, 
and so on. And these social con- 
cerns had not been correlated 
with religious beliefs. Nor were 
there comparable studies of other 
religious bodies to provide ade- 
quate models for guidance. 

Much information on_ these 
subjects is being compiled, and it 
will be submitted by the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations 
to the General Conference in four 
volumes dealing with historical 
developments before 1908 (the 
date of the Social Creed), achieve- 
ments since then, theological as- 
pects of American Methodism, 
and a strategy for Methodist so- 
cial leadership, education and ac- 
tion. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


In Methodism, as _ elsewhere, 
there is much confused thinking 
on the _ relationship between 
Church and State. Visitors to 
Communist-dominated countries 
say the State’s control there con- 
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stitutes the real difference be- 
tween the American way and the 
Communist way. Accordingly, 
the debate on Communism is like- 
ly to take this into account, with 
Methodist churchmen from over- 
seas making a real contribution 
on the role of the church in a 
State-dominated culture. 

Of course, the implications of 
Church-state relations in the 
United States, with special refer- 
ence to Government aid for 
church-related schools, hospitals, 
and other institutions, as well as 
public welfare, will not be for- 
gotten. Tax exemptions may even 
be mentioned. 

This is only one area in which 
American Methodists will receive 
valuable help from Methodists 
overseas. Recent General Confer- 
ences have been inclined to have 
a bad conscience because of their 
preoccupation with American af- 
fairs in which overseas delegates 
have no interest or concern. Ob- 
servers are predicting that, if the 
General Conference mends its 
ways, paternalism will fade, im- 
perialism will vanish away, and 
Methodism will see its responsibil- 
ities as a world church, not an 
American church with world- 
wide appendages. 

With the establishment of two 
new seminaries—in Missouri and 
in Ohio—the program of enlist- 
ing and training ministers for 
Methodist churches takes on a 
new phase. Increasingly, Meth- 
odist leaders have seen that the 
problem is not primarily one of 
too few seminaries but too few 
candidates coming up from the 
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local churches. The General Con- 
ference will undoubtedly have re- 
ports and make recommendations. 


A QUADRENNIAL EMPHASIS 


As this is written, the quadren- 
nial emphasis for 1960-64 has not 
been announced, but it will prob- 
ably center around Methodism’s 
message, its ministry, its family 
life, its citizenship and its rela- 
tionship to the Christian world 
community. There will be a con- 
tinuing emphasis on church ex- 
tension, with some definite help 
through various loan funds. Fur- 
ther emphases on the church and 
the home, the rehabilitation of al- 
coholics (with some special plans 
by Methodist hospitals), and 
higher education are likely. 

Worship has been growing in 
importance among Methodists, 
and the General Conference will 
have from its Commission on 
Worship some suggestions for the 
development of ritual and orders 
of worship. The church has come 
a long way from the days of 
John Wesley, but his concepts of 
beauty and significance are likely 
to merit new study. More impor- 
tant, his ideas about the meaning 
and purpose of the Church will 
find new acceptance, and church- 
manship will make new Method- 
ists of us all. 

All this means a study of our 
traditional emphasis on experi- 
ence (strangely related to cur- 
rent concerns about existential- 
ism) and our old-new interest in 
perfectionism (with profound im- 
plications for international as 
well as personal relations). 
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Pastor’s Study 


Our problem is how 
to advance Methodism’s 
particular answers to fit 

the questions of the 
20th century. 


Is Methodist 
Theology 


Adequate? 


By DORIS and HOWARD HUNTER 


The Hunters, both doctors of philosophy, 
are graduates of Boston University School 
of Theology. Howard now teaches in 
the school of theology, Tufts University. 
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ETHODISM often is char. 
acterized as the movement 
with the warm handshake and the 
weak theology. Our zeal is known 
as commendable but our doctrinal 
content as shallow and compromis- 
ing. We are often described as the 
“good workers” of the Gospel, but 
never as its theological exponents, 
Stereotypes are dangerous, and 
this is no exception. One has only 
to read current literature written by 
Methodist bishops, ministers, pro- 
fessors, and students schooled in its 
institutions to recognize the error 
of this characterization. 

Methodists, however, do express 
a certain self-consciousness when 
this shortcoming is mentioned. Last 
year a hundred of them from all 
over the world met at Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, to talk about theology. 
They wanted a more adequate the- 
ology so that Methodists “might 
play a worthier part in the thinking 
and action of the Universal 
Church.” 

For ten days this group, as the 
Oxford Institute of Methodist The- 
ological Studies, discussed _ the 
unique theology which had its be- 
ginning over 200 years ago within 
the walls of this college, where 
John Wesley studied and taught. 

Two questions became the cen- 
tral concern of the institute: What 
is the Methodist theological herit- 
age? How are Methodists to com- 
municate its theological message to 
people today? 

Their theological heritage was the 
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subject of most papers read at the 
plenary sessions of the institute. 
They covered the main elements of 
doctrine such as justification, con- 
version, prevenient grace, assurance, 
rfection, and eschatology. 

This subject matter provoked 
many questions: Are these distinc- 
tive theological emphases, inherited 
from the Wesleys, meaningful to 
the 20th-century Methodist? Are 
these doctrines central in the educa- 
tional life of The Methodist 
Church? Do they afford the theo- 
logical tie which binds world Meth- 
odism, or is it another (non-theo- 
logical) factor which unites the 
church? What is the peculiar task 
of each Methodist in the interpreta- 
tion and re-interpretation of these 
doctrines to those within and with- 
out the circles of Methodism? 

No final answers were given, but 
stimulating opinions were  ex- 
pressed. Europeans thought the task 
of theological clarification deserved 
first place. The strong appeal to 
definite belief surrounds European 
Methodism on every side, making 
this task urgent. In contrast Afri- 
cans, Americans, and_ Asiatics 
telked most enthusiastically about 
the Methodist mission to the social, 
political, and economic condition of 
man. This does not eliminate the 
need for specific doctrinal under- 
standing, but it does place such un- 
derstanding as a by-product of the 
religious life. 

The discussions flowed naturally 
into the institute’s second major 
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concern: How is Methodism to 
communicate its message to the 
present age? Attention was then 
given to philosophical problems of 
the modern world, to the role of 
science, and finally to communica- 
tion of the Gospel. 

If Methodist theology is to be 
meaningful, must it not confront 
the philosophical and scientific 
problems of the modern world? 
Can man place his doctrinal beliefs 
in an isolated, self-validating corner 
of his mind, or is his task to har- 
monize his religious beliefs with all 
of life? What is religious language? 
To what extent can it be taken lit- 
erally, and how far symbolically? 

These questions sharpened the 
issue on the adequacy of Methodist 
theology. Two American theolog- 
ical professors, Prof. L. Harold De- 
Wolf of Boston University School 
of Theology and Prof. Stanley R. 
Hopper of Drew Seminary, ex- 
pressed this concern succinctly in 
their papers, A Theological Evalu- 
ation of Natural Theology and 
The Problem of Faith and ny 
respectively. 

Both men find Methodist theol- 
ogy lacking if it fails to be intelli- 
gible and essential to man’s needs. 
Methodist doctrine is obligated to 
develop from its 18th-century ex- 
pression, although it owes a con- 
tinuing indebtedness for the biblical 
insights of its pioneer leaders. Its 
task is on-going, to correlate and 
evaluate new evidence coming from 
all scientific studies, including the 
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insights gained from depth psy- 
chology. 

To acknowledge this task and to 
remain adequate to it is not a sim- 
ple matter for any theological out- 
look. The temptation is always pres- 
ent to retreat from the area of con- 
temporary controversy under the 
protection of “eternal truths” or be- 
hind the veil of esoteric religious 
language. 

This is not to say that there are 
no eternal truths that theology of- 
fers modern man. Methodists be- 
lieve that they have a theological 
truth that can transform lives, a 
truth that is timeless. 

Yet the essential problem re- 
mains. Methodists must learn how 
to advance with their particular an- 
swer to the theological questions 


of this age. To retreat from this 
need is to prove conclusively the 


inadequacy of Methodist theology, 

The concluding statement of the 
Oxford Institute was not a final 
answer to the question about the 
adequacy of Methodist theology. It 
was a hope—a hope that these ques. 
tions and concerns raised during its 
sessions might become the urgent 
questions and concerns of each 
Methodist within the local churches 
throughout the world. 

It is the task of the individual 
member to confront and question 
the adequacy of Methodist doctrine, 
It is only after repeated examina 
tion that such doctrine becomes 
meaningful and essential. 

This hope then becomes a neces- 
sity. It is a necessity if Methodism 
is to be adequate to the task of com- 
municating its message to modern 
man and to the growing ecumenical 
concerns of the Universal Church. 


Questions to the Chaplain 


When a chaplain goes into a factory, the three most common 
questions asked him are significant. 


The first one is: 
ernment?” 


“Who sent you, mister—the bosses or the gov- 
And in most cases they are not particularly concerned 


about which government it is. They suspect a catch and that we 
are a sort of morale boosters or tools being used to keep the 


workers quiet and happy. 
The second question is: 


“How much do you get for it?” Hence 


the necessity to watch the question of money. 
The third question is the most difficult to answer and it is this: 


“We have 


been here a long time, why have you just found us?” 


They have a queer idea that because a lot of churches are having 
a dim time, we are out to fill empty pews by going into industry. 
We all know that one of the greatest mistakes in Church history 
was when the Church failed to go into the industrial structures on 
the ground floor in the early days of the industrial revolution. 


—Bitt GowLanp in the Methodist Recorder, London. 
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Pastoral Care 


Wesley persuaded ladies 
with soft, white hands 


to visit needy persons 


in their dirty hovels. 


Why Methodists Visit the Sick 


By JOHN C. BOWMER 


INCE the days of the Wesleys 

at Oxford, visiting the sick has 
been an important part of the 
Methodist way of life. In fact, 
Samuel Wesley set a good example 
for his sons. In his pamphlet, Ad- 
vice to a Young Clergyman, he 
tells his readers that one must 
never think lightly of this duty; 
they must go to the sick “even 
though not sent for.” 

Following their father’s advice, 
John and Charles Wesley made sick 
visiting one of the rules of the 
Holy Club. It was part of their sys- 
tem of good works, an expression 
of their earnest pursuit after right- 
cousness. No doubt the Oxford 
Methodists performed as a duty 


John C. Bowmer is journal secretary 
of the Wesley Historical Society and 
minister of Seaham, England. 
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what later they would do because 
their hearts were “strangely 
warmed”; but whatever the motive, 
they did visit the sick. 

After the heart-warming expe- 
riences of 1738, sick visiting became 
part of a great evangelical enter- 
prise. We cannot read John Wes- 
ley’s Journal without noticing the 
tremendous amount of sick visit- 
ing he and the other early Meth- 
odists did. By 1741, it was built into 
the structure of their movement. 
Everyone who seriously called him- 
self Methodist was expected to do 
such visiting. In 1738, John wrote 
to his brother, “I am settling a regu- 
lar method of visiting the sick here. 
Eight or 10 have offered them- 
selves for the work.” The truth 
is, the work was quickly becoming 
too big for one man, or even for 
eight or 10; so it is good to see 
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how readily Methodist people as a 
body responded to the call. 

In his Plain Account of the Peo- 
ple called Methodists, John Wesley 
tells how sick visiting was organ- 
ized. At first he called upon the 
stewards to share the work with 
him. These were trustworthy men 
who had the funds of the society 
in their hands. We are told that the 
poor fund at the Foundery aver- 
aged as much as eight pounds a 
week, which was a considerable sum 
in 1741. And in order that this 
money might be most profitably 
distributed, certain rules were 
drawn up for the guidance of the 
stewards: 


Be frugal, save everything that can be 
saved honestly. 

Spend no more than you receive, con- 
tract no debts. 

Have no long accounts; pay every- 
thing within a week. 

Give none that asks relief either an 
ill word or an ill look. 

Expect no thanks from man. 


At 6 o'clock every Thursday 
morning these stewards met to take 
stock of what they had; so that it 
could be distributed to the needy 
before the end of the week. It was 
a bold plan, but it worked well; 
for Wesley said that it was carried 
out “with the utmost faithfulness 
and exactness.” 

As the work expanded more 
helpers were needed, and soon Wes- 
ley made sick visiting the concern 
of the whole society. On May 7, 
1741, he “reminded the United 
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Society that many of our brethren 
and sisters have not needful food, 
are out of business, and are sick 
and ready to perish”; and he ap. 
pealed to his people to bring what 
clothes they could spare and to give 
a penny a week for the poor. 


URTHERMORE, he invited 

“the women who are out of 
business” to come to the Foundery 
to knit. Twelve people were ap 
pointed to inspect the work of these 
knitters and to see that it was prop- 
erly done and suitably distributed; 
in addition “each of these is to visit 
all the sick within their district 
every other day; and to meet on 
Tuesday evening to give an account 
of what they have done and con- 
sult what can be done farther.” 

This was without doubt a well- 
organized welfare service which 
was inspired by a revival of the 
Gospel. But it was only a begin- 
ning. 

The next step took the Meth- 
odists outside the bounds of their 
own society and sent them to all 
manner of sick folk in the city’s 
holes and corners. Wesley divided 
the area into 23 districts and then 
chose 46 persons “of the most 
tender and loving spirit” to go, 
New Testament fashion, two-and- 
two, to visit the sick. 

Once again, they were simply but 
carefully regulated. There were 
four rules; and what we notice 
from these rules is that the sick 
visitors were expected to minister 
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not only to the physical ailments 

of the people but to their souls 

also. They were to proceed accord- 
ing to these four rules: 

Be plain and open in dealing with 
souls. 

Be mild, tender, patient. 

Be cleanly in all you do for the sick. 

Be not nice. 

In the fourth rule, the word “nice” 

bears its old meaning of “fussy,” 

“pernickety,” “over-particular.” 

At the same time, they were 
given the official backing of the 
leaders’ meeting; for, according to 
John Bennet’s Minutes, it was laid 
down: 

Let every leader give note of every 
sick person. 

Let every leader send a note to the 
visitor weekly of every sick person. 
This regularly organized visiting 

of the sick brought untold bless- 
ings, and the sick were not the 
only people to benefit. In the first 
place, genteel folk were inspired to 
undertake work which normally 
they regarded as being beneath 
their dignity. Wesley persuaded 
ladies with soft, white hands to 
enter dirty hovels and minister to 
people whom they would ordinarily 
have disdained. 

Miss Marsh, for instance, was “a 
lady of fortune and piety.” Wesley 
wrote to her, “Converse more, 
abundantly more, with the poorest 
of the people. Creep in amongst 
these in spite of dirt and a hundred 
disgusting circumstances.” 

In another letter he said, “Visit 
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the poor, the widow, the sick, the 
fatherless . . . although they have 
nothing to recommend them but 
that they are bought with the blood 
of Christ. It is true this is not 
pleasing to flesh and blood. There 
are a thousand circumstances nor- 
mally attending it which shock the 
delicacy of our nature, or rather 
our education. But yet, the blessing 
which follows this labour of love 
will more than balance the cross.” 

Miss Marsh was one of the first 
of many fine ladies who left their 
drawing-rooms and their delicate 
living to stoop and enter the cellars 
and attics where so many of their 
fellow-creatures passed their days 
in disease and squalor. 

In the second place, such visit- 
ing taught the poor and the labor- 
ing classes to help themselves, and 
the early Methodists came to re- 
gard the duty of sick visiting as 
part of their calling in Christ and 
their witness to their fellowmen. 

This sick visiting was immensely 
helped by two things. The first was 
the establishment of a “poor peo- 
ple’s dispensary” at the Foun‘dery 
in London—the first of its kind in 
the city. It did a noteworthy work. 
A doctor and an apothecary were 
attached to it, and it ministered to 
those who were normally beneath 
the notice of the physicians of the 
day. Financially it was a burden to 
Wesley; but it inspired a similar 
experiment at Bristol, and, as late 
as 1780, there was something of 
a similar nature at West Street 
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Chapel; for we know that a doctor 
was in regular attendance at the 
chapel “to provide medicine for any 
sick person recommended by Mr. 
Wesley or his preachers.” 

The other thing which helped 
along this care for the sick was the 
publication of the celebrated little 
book of remedies entitled, Primi- 
tive Physic, a book which ran 
through 23 editions in Wesley’s life- 
time and found its way into count- 
less Methodist homes. Well into 
the 19th century, a copy was found 
away in the backwoods of Canada. 
Its weird remedies were mingled 
with a lot of common sense and, 
in spite of much opposition and 
derision, it served a great need in 
its time. 

One further development must 
be mentioned. It came late in Wes- 
ley’s life, but not too late for him 
to give it his blessing. Six London- 
ers were in the habit of meeting for 
Sunday afternoon prayer in one 
another’s houses. They began to 
visit the sick in the neighborhood. 
To build up funds, they contributed 
a penny a week themselves and 
sought donations from their friends. 

In the first few years of its exist- 
ence, this association was known by 
several names, but ultimately it be- 
came known as the Stranger’s 


Friend Society. Through time, 
Wesley heard of it, and at once 
he expressed his approval of the 
good work: 

I like the design and rules of your 

society and hope you will do good to 
many. I will subscribe three pence a 
week and will give a guinea in ad- 
vance if any one will call on me on 
Saturday morning. 
This was sufficient to give the so- 
ciety great encouragement. Similar 
groups sprang up at Bath, Sheffield, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and most of the big cities. 
In his Journal for March 14, 1790, 
Wesley wrote: 

In the morning, I met the Stranger’s 
Society, instituted wholly for the re- 
lief not of our Society, but for poor, 
sick, friendless strangers. I do not 
know that I ever heard or read of 
such an institution till within a few 
weeks ago. So this is one of the fruits 
of Methodism. 

One of the fruits of Methodism! 
So it was! Methodist sick visiting 
had spread beyond the confines of 
Methodism and was setting on foot 
those efforts to help the poor and 
the needy which have not ceased 
from that day to this. But, in the 
first place, it was inspired by a 
Christian calling, “As you did it to 
one of the least . . . you did it to 
Me.” 


Doorbells vs. Church Bells 


We will never improve unless we ring doorbells instead of 


church bells to fall our churches. 


—Rev. H. Guy Moore, pastor, Broadway Baptist Church, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Pastoral Care 


Clientele of a rescue mission 


can make you sad enough to cry 


and glad enough to shout. 


A THE rescue mission I have 
a dozen jobs. Some, like 
preacher and bouncer, are not gen- 
erally associated but I am both. Re- 
cently, a trim 225-pound drunk 
swung at me when I tried to evict 
him. My efforts were as effective 
as a Chihuahua chasing away a 
St. Bernard. 

I learned early some things that 
had not come to me in my course 
at the Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. The first week 
a trusted worker turned out to be 
a confidence man. Having bor- 
rowed the maximum, he then 
“caught his freight.” 

Disappointments and discourage- 
ments frequently come, but it 
never fails to hurt when a promis- 
ing prospect returns to his old 
habits, like a dog to his vomit. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
all that is rough and rusty is not 


Ralph Capers, who writes of experi- 
ences in Mobile, Ala., is assistant su- 
perintendent of the Rescue Mission. 
He has also served in Minneapolis. 
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By RALPH CAPERS 





ruined. None carry the label “be- 
yond repair.” Coarse looking char- 
acters become new creatures in 
Christ. 

At our mission in Mobile, Ala., 
where I served before going to 
Minneapolis, dull moments were 
kept at a minimum by a woman 
with delirium tremens at ,two 
o'clock in the morning, a sex deviate 
molesting a 10-year-old girl, and by 
dealing regularly with the de- 
mented, despondent, and dissipated. 
There have been attempts to iden- 
tify suspected criminals, uncon- 
scious men, and dead bodies. 

A victim of a hit-and-run acci- 
dent turned out to be an escapee 
from a mental hospital in Spokane. 
His condition had gone undetected 
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while at the mission. A normal 
supply of characters and a quota 
of so-called Christians have all had 
their share in preventing boredom. 

All this is still part of my min- 
istry as assistant superintendent of 
a rescue mission, which Clemme 
White and Claude Moore of the 
Union City Mission, in Minne- 
apolis, described in these words: 

“A rescue mission is a soul-saving 
place; a place where human wreck- 
age is salvaged through the making 
over of lives by the Gospel’s power. 
It is an oasis in a desert of despair; 
a haven of hope for the homeless 
and heavy hearted; the salvage de- 
partment of the Church; the 
Church at work downtown every 
night of the year. The rescue mis- 
sion is truly an arm of the Church 
working in the dark places of our 
big cities and usually in a slum. 

“By the grace of God, it is able 
not only to put a new suit on a 
man, but, much more important, 
to put a new man in the suit.” 

Over the door of the Mobile Res- 
cue Mission are these words, “If 
you don’t have a friend in the 
world, you have one here.” Thou- 
sands have found this to be true 
as more than 150,000 free meals 
have been served and 62,000 per- 
sons have had free lodging. Clothes 
have been given to 18,000 needy. 

The mission is not a welfare 
agency, but gratifies physical wants 
in order to minister to spiritual 
needs. There have been 3,163 ser- 
mons and 9,765 contacts made in 
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jails, homes, and hospitals. These 
have resulted in 3,216 converts. 

The mission was organized in 
1949. J. W. Stabler, an optometrist 
and an active Methodist layman, 
took an option on an old tavern 
in the slum section of Mobile. After 
cleaning and painting, it was 
equipped with double-decked cots. 
By each bed is a verse of Scripture 
and the name of the Sunday school 
donating that bed. 

A qualified superintendent was 
not found immediately. Clyde 
Reynolds, a plumbing contractor 
from Clarksdale, Miss., was asked, 
but postponed accepting. After a 
car wreck on his way home, he im- 
mediately wired his acceptance. 
Without experience in rescue mis- 
sion work, but with exceptional 
qualifications, he started as super- 
intendent in September, 1949. He 
is a powerful preacher and has a 
message so clear and plain a 10- 
year-old can easily understand it. 

Under his leadership the mission 
has steadily grown. It now houses a 
transient quarters, an alcoholic 
ward, a girls’ shelter, a dining room 
for. 45 persons, and an air-condi- 
tioned chapel seating 200. 

The mission is supported by regu- 
lar gifts from Methodists, Baptist, 
Christian, Presbyterian, and inde- 
pendent churches. It receives irregu- 
lar gifts from others, including 
Episcopalians and members of the 
Assembly of God. Sunday-school 
classes and other similar groups, 
interested friends and __ business 
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houses contribute; but there is 
never too much too soon. 

The mission has a “jot-em-down” 
store where nothing is sold but 
clothing, and odds and ends are 
given to needy people. Merchan- 
dise is donated exclusively by in- 
terested friends. Men’s work 
clothes and serviceable clothing for 
children, especially at the begin- 
ning of school, are most in demand. 

Along with much good there 
comes the absurd, ridiculous, and 
amusing. Some persons never think 
about donating clothes until they 
discover moths. Shredded shirts 
come in that are useful only for 
ulcerated billy goats. Others find- 
ing bugs in flour, suddenly decide 
to make a contribution. Such gifts 
are like salt that has lost its savor. 

New widows, donating a hus- 
band’s wardrobe soon after his 
death, are among the practical 
givers. Quilts, sheets, pillow cases, 
and towels are always welcomed. 
Many churches, after a social, send 
the surplus food. All gifts are ap- 
preciated, but most appreciated of 
all are old, beat-up $10 bills. 

The heart of the mission are the 
nightly and Sunday afternoon 
chapel services. These consist of 
congregational singing, testimonies, 
special music, a sermon, and an in- 
vitation. The services are conducted 
by the superintendent and/or 
assistant, church groups, local pas- 
tors, ministerial students, as well as 
nationally known preachers. 

Any alcoholic conscientiously 
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wanting help may be admitted to 
the alcoholic ward. First the physi- 
cal needs are met by rest and quiet. 
Drugs not requiring a prescription 
may be given when needed. As the 
alcoholic gains strength, he is ex- 
pected to do routine work. He is 
helped in finding a job and may 
be given limited financial aid. 
Wherever possible, there is close 
co-operation with the family. 

The mission staff does not ac- 
cept alcoholism as an incurable 
malady. Equally unacceptable is the 
view that the victim is blameless 


and that his sickness is caused by 
circumstances beyond his control. 
The psychological, emotional, and 
chemical factors may be involved; 
but the mission maintains that sick- 
ness is sin; 


Christ the cure. 


HERE ARE others whom the 

mission seeks to serve. The cli- 
entele of a rescue mission can make 
one mad enough to cuss, sad 
enough to cry, and glad enough to 
shout. They are the displaced, mis- 
placed, and replaced. 

Drink, divorce, and disappoint- 
ments are almost universal circum- 
stances. Those who come are often 
broken in health as well as in spirit. 
They arrive from every state and 
even from some foreign countries. 

They are from both sides of the 
tracks. Some were orphaned, aban- 
doned, unwanted, or unloved. 
Others, despite every opportunity, 
are the laziest, lousiest, and lowest 
form of humanity. 
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One night the mission’s house 
guests included two graduates of 
the University of Hiedelberg. An 
exceptional education or high at- 
tainments, however, are definitely 
not the rule. The mission certainly 
has no desire to aid and abet crimi- 
nals, but special effort is put forth 
to give a hand to ex-convicts. 

Sound sleep might be difficult, 
if the maniacs and _ psychopaths 
under the same roof were known. 
It is hard not to be apprehensive 
that someone will go berserk; but 
the only trouble generally encoun- 
tered from these customers is their 
common trait of giving a long and 
irrelevant testimony. 

The general opinion that phonies, 
parasites, and panhandlers are all 
that come to a rescue mission is 


not true; but such characters are 
prevalent enough. Among the least 
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desirable are the “rubber tramps,” 
people actually making a living 
with an old car and a sad story. 

The men who have actually hit 
bottom seldom stay at the mis- 
sion. For one thing, two nights in 
any six-month period is the limit. 
When the weather is unusually bad, 
or when the man finds work, an 
exception is often made. 

Free supper and breakfast go with 
each night’s lodging. Regardless 
of the man or the prevailing rules, 
I have never known a sober man 
attending the chapel service to be 
turned away, if a bed was available. 

The mission always has a special 
dinner for the homeless at Thanks- 
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giving and Christmas. At other 
times potluck prevails. The pot’s 
quality and quantity are good the 
first of the month; but, like homes 
on a budget, both decrease toward 
the end of the month. 

Family troubles, disasters, fires, 
sickness, and other misfortunes 
cause people to ask for help or 
special favors. Everyone is cheer- 
fully aided whenever possible. 
However, some people have ob- 
viously been misinformed about 
the types of aid available. A woman 
wanted assistance in buying a 
trousseau, and a man wanted help 
in transporting a new television set 
to his home. 

An assistant superintendent is 
jack of most trades, from cook to 
“commodian.” Basically, I am over- 
seer in the absence of the superin- 
tendent, have charge of the nightly 
chapel services Monday to Friday, 
and am night supervisor. There is 
never a dull moment. 

I register the men late each after- 
noon. Standards cannot be very 
high, or the whole group would be 
eliminated. Spotting a potential 
trouble maker is the chief objective. 

The Mobile Rescue Mission has 
a Bible class every morning at 
eleven o'clock. All who attend are 
given lunch. Occasionally I am the 
teacher, to add another “profession” 
to the jack of many trades. 

As need arises, I must be pro- 
ficient as a baby sitter, chamber 
maid, clerk, chauffeur, errand boy, 
dishwasher, or janitor. I dabble 
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as a carpenter, plumber, electrician, 
painter, roofer, or glazier. I am 
skilled as a washing-machine opera- 
tor and, under certain circum- 
stances, am a shyster, quack, or 
shade-tree mechanic. I am the first- 
aid man and treat many blisters, 
broken fingers, tape up cheeks split 
by abruptly-stopping, rapidly-mov- 
ing fists. I have cleaned and 
dressed badly neglected sores and 
burns; but the sincere gratitude 
always shown amply repays me. 
Opinions may differ as to the 
value of rescue mission work, but 
I have no doubts. Along with ex- 
aggerated claims of success, there 
are expressions like these: “a losing 
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battle,” “a leopard cannot change 
its spots,” and “casting pearls before 
swine.” The truth is that a mis- 
sion, dealing neither with swine nor 
leopards but with people, may lose 
battles and win wars. 

There is satisfaction in the un- 
spectacular facts that strangers are 
taken in, the hungry are fed, the 
naked are clothed, the sick and im- 
prisoned are visited. But, as these 
physical and material needs are 
supplied, there are visible results 
that spiritual needs are also met. 

The most important result is that 
“when the saints go marching in,” 
some will be “in that number” be- 
cause of the Rescue Mission. 


Fishers of Men 


Rescue missions, operating in the Skid Rows of America’s large cities, 
are performing a little-noticed but valiant work. 

The job is a big one and the missions are often small, yet it seems 
to be a job no other agency can handle adequately. Federal, state, and 
city organizations always turn the job back to the missions. The parish 
churches cannot attract the Skid Row dweller, whose pride keeps him 
in anonymity, and most churches cannot give the kind of aid needed. 

Dr. William Seath in A Study of Rescue Missions (Chicago Christian 
Industrial League) has said “no matter how effective the program ... 
or how efficient the management; unless the preaching and demonstra- 
tion of the Gospel . . . is the dominating power . . . the mission might 
as well close its doors.” 

The trend in mission aid has changed. There are still the straight 
Gospel missions which are confined to preaching, believing that if a 
man accepts Christ he will give himself proper care. In addition, now, 
there are lodging houses which offer food and shelter, industrial mis- 
sions which are organized with workshops or occupational therapy 
departments, and work that now includes help for women and children. 

Sunday schools have been organized, after school recreation and 
summer camp programs set up, and family work is carried on through 
“neighborhood missions.” Missions now supply free medical aid and 
legal advice, free employment service, alcoholic wards, and counseling. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


Should Seminarians Serve Churches? 


A Professor Answers 


y ALVIN J. LINDGREN 
Director of field work, Garrett Biblical Institute 


- IT GOOD, or bad, that more 
students than ever before serve 
as part-time pastors while preparing 
in a school of theology? There is 
much to be said on both sides, and 
it seems to me that it all revolves 
around three basic questions: 

1. Is field work experience a posi- 
tive or a negative factor in theo- 
logical education? 

2. What effect does it have on the 
student as a person? 

3. What happens to the churches 
served by the student pastor? 

Many negative factors can enter 
the picture of field work expe- 
rience. The church may demand 
so much time and energy, in serv- 
ing it and traveling to it, that in- 
sufficient time and energy are left 
for studies. Actually, health m: ly 
be put in jeopardy. When the salary 
is inadequate there may be financial 
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frustration. The student may quit 
school, temporarily or permanently. 

But, far from interfering with 
theological education, field work 
can, in my opinion, be a Lositive 
experience—that is if preparation 
for the ministry is the real aim of 
the seminary. It is now generally 
recognized that preparation for the 
ministry requires, along with aca- 
demic pursuits, the learning expe- 
rience of communicating the Gos- 
pel within the fellowship of a par- 
ticular church. 

Field work experience may ac- 
tually motivate classroom learning. 
The student, facing the real-life 
problems of pre: ching g, the church 
school, personal counseling, and 
program development in the areas 
of missions, evangelism, and 
stewardship, quickly discovers his 
personal need for better academic 
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grounding in every area. Because 
of these demands, I believe every 
student should have a full year of 
seminary training before accepting 
a church. This will give a basic 
foundation for meeting these needs; 
from that point on the classroom 
and field experience will be mutu- 
ally stimulating to one another. 

Facing the needs of a charge 
gives a note of relevancy to the 
classroom curriculum, and a recog- 
nition of personal need on the part 
of the student pastor will motivate 
him to study more earnestly. Facing 
death, illness, questionings from 
laymen and a weekly sermon, the 
student pastor develops a depth of 
concern for a better understanding 
of the Bible, theology, church his- 
tory, and all other parts of the 
seminary curriculum. 

Of course this means that field 
work experience must be the con- 
cern of every faculty member. If the 
total curriculum is necessary to 
train for the ministry, every study 
must be related to persons and the 
life of the Church. Not the written 
examination, but the field work 
offers the real test. 

So, the positive factors outweigh 
the negative factors in answer to 
our first question. 

The answer to the second depends 
upon the individual student and 
the particular church he is serving. 
Here again, field work experience 
may be a negative factor, requir- 
ing more time than the student 
pastor ought to give, keeping him 
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from doing good academic work 
or even from remaining in school. 
Field work may also become a 
source of competing pressures that 
produce personality problems. 

Happily, field work experience 
produces positive effects in most 
cases. The student pastor expe- 
riences the joy of serving in God’s 
Church, and that adds a radiance 
to his preparation. He discovers 
personal strengths and weaknesses 
in his ministry at a time when class- 
work may be taken to remedy de- 
ficiency. He relates his own faith to 
the needs of persons. He under- 
stands the functioning of the church 
beyond the local level. 

Now to the third question: What 
about the churches they serve? How 
much will the church suffer as the 
student goes through his “grow- 
ing pains”? 

We must recognize, first of all, 
that the Church at large needs 
these students to fill pulpits for 
which there are no fully trained 
men. Students are not cheating a 
church out of a fully trained pas- 
tor; there may be none available. 

Then, it is really surprising how 
well churches get along when served 
by students over a long period of 
years. There are sad exceptions, 
but the vast majority of student 
pastors do excellent work. 

One superintendent reported a 
10-year study of 11 student charges 
consisting of 21 churches. In this 
period church membership in the 
district increased 24 per cent, on 
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these student charges 24 per cent; 
the district church school average 
attendance was up 47 per cent, on 
these student charges 63 per cent; 
the district increased its World 
Service giving 177 per cent, but 
these student charges gave 286 per 
cent more; and finally pastors’ 
salaries increased 87 per cent on 


the district, but were increased 108 
per cent in these 11 student charges, 

I would say that field work isa 
necessary part of theological prepa. 
ration for the ministry. It con. 
tributes to the maturity of the 
individual student and_ provides 
needed and acceptable pastoral 
leadership to many local churches. 


As the D. S. Views It 


By THOMAS F. CHILCOTE 
First Methodist Church, Maryville, Tenn. 


HAT GAPS student-pastors 

fill in the long line of Meth- 
odist appointments! As a former 
district superintendent, I know. 

By and large, the pastoral charges 
they serve are small and the dis- 
tance separating campus and parish 
is long. The chief victims of the 
wear and tear are the pastor, his 
wife, and their children. But I 
found them mostly uncomplain- 
ing and resilient. 

Almost always the student-pastor 
shows a zest for his job. That first 
appointment, however modest, is 
something to look back on in later 
years, not because the minister was 
more gifted when he began but 
because the ministry then was ad- 
venturous and lustrous. 

More often than not, financial 
obligations prompt the requests for 
student appointments. There are 
two primary pressures: (1) with 
more candidates for the ministry 
marrying while in school, addi- 
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tional income is required; (2) with 
rising educational costs, fear of 
building up debt mounts. 

Student-pastors seem reluctant to 
tap student loan funds. Through 
working with them I have de 
veloped a conviction that the less 
versatile ought really to borrow so 
that they can concentrate on their 
studies. If the motive for request: 
ing an appointment is largely or 
exclusively mercenary, the richest 
meaning of the ministry will be 
tragically dissipated. 

When a student accepts an ap 
pointment, he must be willing to 
impose rigid disciplines on his time. 
Too often he pleads for academic 
leniency on the grounds that ex 
pectations in the parish are heavy. 
On the other hand, he may tell his 
congregation that he cannot do jus 
tice to his preaching and _ pastoral 
work because of the seminary. 

I am wondering how such a man 
evaluates his time. Always I want 
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to ask whether he takes more time 
out for meals than is strictly nec- 
essary, or whether he engages in 
“bull sessions” that usually run in- 
terminably and unprofitably, or 
whether he indulges in diversionary 
reading and frequents the movies. 
The student-pastor’s parish load 
is ordinarily lighter than that car- 
ried by a reasonably effective full- 
time pastor. With planning, this 
should give the student ample op- 
portunity to minister to the needs 
of his people and, at the same time, 
turn in a good academic record. 
In lieu of house-to-house calling 
during the more strenuous months 
of the academic year, he can bind 
his people together by mimeo- 
graphing and mailing a_ chatty 
monthly (or bi-monthly) news- 
letter to every family and constit- 
uent. He can enlist the young 
people to prepare these for mail- 
ing on a Sunday afternoon. The 
conscientious pastor delights in re- 
porting on his parish work to the 
monthly official board meeting. 
The student-pastor lacks a basic 
knowledge of the art of preaching. 
By preaching he takes considerable 
risk of developing pulpit habits 
that will be hard to change. 
Another lack is in the know-how 
of church administration. As soon 
as possible a student-pastor needs 
to think of himself as a co-ordina- 
tor. He assigns responsibilities to 
his laymen and expects them to de- 
liver the goods. By all means he ap- 
preciates the function of his own 
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Pastoral Relations Committee and 
meets with that committee at least 
quarterly to keep the lines open be- 
tween himself and the congrega- 
tion. 

The student-pastor also lacks the 
creative friendship of seasoned fel- 
low ministers. Our libraries, our 
proved methods of administration, 
our developed skills in handling 
difficult pastoral situations repre- 
sent valuable treasure to be shared 
professionally. I believe the plan of 
assigning a capable pastor to each 
student-pastor is a suitable method 
of passing on this know-how. 

Always, the student-pastor needs 
to remember that he is on a dis- 
trict team. Methodism sets the dis- 
trict superintendent in the role of 
field captain. Every man under his 
leadership must be committed and 
informed. Regular attendance at 
preachers’ meetings is not optional 
for student-pastors. In fact, most 
superintendents arrange special 
meetings with their students. 

It goes without saying that the 
student-pastor is expected to an- 
swer mail promptly. He is expected 
to begin Quarterly Conference 
preparation early enough to insure 
factual instead of speculative pres- 
entation. If he fails at these points, 
he is not a good team member. 

Uncomplainingly, he must forego 
vacations. His people expect him 
to do his best work for them at 
the time of year when seminary 
demands are relaxed. Even two or 
three-day absences during holidays 
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should be rare and always cleared 
well in advance with the Pastoral 
Relations Committee and official 
board. 

Absenteeism is intolerable. Ac- 
tually, a student-pastor’s working 
hours rated in terms of “take home 
pay” make him one of the best 
paid in-training men in America. 

I am sure that the student-pas- 
tor is here to stay. His personality 


and teachability are his greatest 
assets. His inexperience is his big- 
gest liability. He must be encour- 
aged by seminary and district super- 
intendent alike to balance out his 
academic and administrative re 
quirements. Then, upon complet- 
ing his “interneship,” he will re. 
turn to his home Conference with 
quality training and pastoral grasp 
developed by experience. 


What I Missed Most as a Student 


By TOM R. FRAKER 


Methodist Church, Dayton, 


RECENTLY watched a young 
surgeon as, with skill and min- 
ute precision, he went inside an- 
other man’s body and took out a 


major portion of an infected stom- 
ach. The operation required four 


hours. Afterward I listened to the 
surgeon and another young doctor 
as they discussed their demanding 
profession. 

I thought, in comparison, of my 
own preparation as a minister. All 
these doctors can do is prolong 
earthly life for a short while; I 
try to help prepare people for the 
life to come. 

If I knew the Bible like these 
men know the medical dictionary, 
if I knew holy living like they 
know anatomy, if I knew the Cross 
and the Resurrection like they know 
the scalpel and pharmacology, God 
could use me to bring health and 
peace to many. 
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Tenn. 


Yet the great difference between 
us is not in technical knowledge; 
for I honestly feel that I know 
pretty nearly as much in my field 
as the medical doctor knows in his. 
The real difference seems to be in 
the personal contact that these men 
have with the leaders in medicine 
as they operate side by side for 
months together. They have gained 
strength and insight that they lean 
on constantly. We suffer by com 
parison. 

In seminary I served a church, 
It was a full-time job to add to 
my studies. I had little time to 
learn from my teachers’ precepts, 
and almost no time to profit from 
their examples. 

In seminary, I have come to feel, 
we desperately need three full years 
for learning and personal contact 
with our professors in a semi 
monastic fellowship. 
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The present situation, in which 
the student must divide his time 
between two first loyalties, his 
church and his school, is causing 
many of us to finish with a feeling 
that we are inadequate to meet the 
world. We are so tired that we 
dread to wake up each morning, 
so nervous we make others rebel 
rather than respond, and sometimes 
we are maladjusted to life. The 
only hope most of us have is that, 
through God’s grace, we can put 
together our class notes, read some 
more good books, study our Bibles 
diligently, and fit it all together to 
be ready to meet Satan’s onslaughts 
in the next few years. 

This problem is not felt by stu- 
dents alone; the faculty faces the 
same problem on an even larger 
scale. They want to help their stu- 
dents, but there is seldom time to 
hear the problems, much less to 
work toward solutions. Four times 
I have been almost desperate for 
help—and some lecture, class, 
preaching appointment, or aca- 
demic problem called the professor 
louder than I could, so that I had 
to just work it out alone, painfully. 

You ask, “Why does not the 
faculty limit themselves more defi- 
nitely to the students?” There are 
three reasons: (1) The church de- 
mands a large part of their time in 
special meetings. (2) Many of them 
are not paid enough to care for 
their families, without outside en- 
gagements for themselves or their 
wives. (3) Their own education 
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must continue, with the result that 
they must cram every possible fact 
into the short time they have to 
teach us. Most of these men would 
love to work with each of us per- 
sonally, as Jesus did with his dis- 
ciples, but the situation prevents. 

The church is being robbed of its 
greatest resource, the ministry, by 
a job in seminary done halfway. 
Bad attitudes and habits that may 
never be overcome may even be 
passed on to the local church. We 
are even losing some of our most 
conscientious men in nervous 
break-downs and withdrawals from 
seminary. 

I doubt that the church is fully 
aware of this situation. If the church 
knows, we are putting a mighty 
low value on seminary training. 
If we are to have the kind of men 
that the churches are asking, we 
are going to have to re-evaluate our 
present program. 

Our problem is not scholastic or 
technical. Adding more required 
courses or programs will not help. 
Even requiring student pastors to 
take a year longer in seminary ‘will 
do little good. Our major weakness 
is in the fellowship between teacher 
and student, and the only thing 
that prevents its being what it 
should be is lack of time. What 
we learn from books and lectures 
is secondary to the things we learn 
from personalities. We desperately 
need the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, and our seminary teachers 
could help us. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


By MELVIN LEE STEADMAN, JR. 


HAT was the first Meth- 
society formed in 


odist 
America? 

Some historians contend it was 
the Strawbridge Society in Freder- 
ick County, Maryland, organized 
during the 1760’s. But no written 
record of sufficient strength has yet 
been offered to offset the claim to 
“first” by the John Street Church 
in New York. 

While historians have debated 
for more than a century, it was not 
until the 1950’s that it became clear 
that Old Stone Church at Leesburg, 
Va., had occupied Lot Number 50 
in that town from May 11, 1766, 
until its sale occurring on Novem- 
ber 5, 1902. 


Melvin Lee Steadman, Jr., serves as 
the pastor of the Pender Methodist 
Church in Fairfax, Va. 
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This early deed to an unsold lot 
in the original plan of Leesburg 
was between Nicholas Minor, 
Gentleman of Shelburne Parish, 
Loudoun County, and _ Robert 
Hamilton of the same place, and it 
is recorded in Deed Book L, at 
page 451. This antedates the deed 
of John Street, New York, by 
several years, and it would thus 
seem that this was the first land 
held under title by a Methodist so- 
ciety in America. 

The question arises as to how 
the Leesburg Society was formed 
and at what date prior to 1766. Cer- 
tainly it was not organized the 
previous year, but several years 
must have elapsed for the society 
to gain sufficient strength to con- 
sider building a meetinghouse for 
its own use. 

It is known that the Rev. Charles 
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Green, an Anglican minister, listed 
several persons as “Methodists” dur- 
ing the 1740’s in the area that is 
now Loudoun County but was at 
that time part of Prince William 
County. These were few in num: 
ber, however, and scattered. The 
term “Methodist” probably was ap- 
plied to those who were dissenters 
of all kinds. 

No written record survives (other 
than the deed) to tell us of the 
origin of Methodism in Leesburg. 
We may arrive at a partial answer 
to this question, however, by con- 
sidering some facts about Robert 
Strawbridge of Frederick County, 
Maryland. 

He was a young Irish local 
preacher who came into Maryland 
at a date in the early 1760's, accord- 
ing to Ruthella Mory Bibbins and 
others who were anxious to estab- 
lish this “first.” However, sufficient 
record was not found to strengthen 
their position. Frederick County 
documents were apparently silent 
prior to 1773, when Strawbridge 
purchased 50 acres of land. Only 
private manuscript records gave any 
clue to his work there prior to 
that date. 

On July 7, 1958, I made a 
thorough examination of the Fred- 
erick County records and turned up 
a clue to one Robert Strawbridge 
in 1753. Since my study has not 
revealed another Strawbridge in 
Maryland between 1700 and 1753, 
and considering the small popula- 
tion in frontier Frederick County 
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at that early date, this record has 
special interest. Here it is: 


Judgment Book H, Part I, page 144: 
(November Court, 1753) “We the 
Grand Jurors for the Body of Fred- 
erick County do present Robert Straw- 
bridge for philonesly Stealing of a 
pigg the property of Elias Delashmitt 
and [per] Information of the said 
Delashmitt and Moses Harding. 
Thos. Fletchall, Foreman.” 


Judgment Book H, Part I, page 460: 
(June Court, 1754) 
“Lord Propritary ) 
ad 
Robert Strawbridge) 
For Stealing a pigg after One 
Continuance Struck Off. De- 
fendant being Run away.” 


This incident is full of humor as 
well as historical significance. This 
may be a record of what really hap- 
pened, or it could be an example 
of religious persecution. It is logical 
to assume that Strawbridge was 
persecuted in Maryland, forced to 
flee, crossed the Potomac River into 
Loudoun County, Virginia, and 
settled in that area which became 
Leesburg in 1757. 

The Potomac is a natural divid- 
ing line between Frederick County, 
Maryland, and Loudoun County, 
Virginia, and but a few miles from 
Leesburg. Strawbridge was “run 
away” to a new and more fruitful 
place. 

It is known that there was much 
Methodist activity in Leesburg dur- 
ing the 1770’s. Nicholas Cresswell, 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 
Methodist Television, Radio, and 


Film Commission 

ONE LOVE—CONFLICTING 
FAITHS. The wise pastoral coun- 
selor is constantly being asked about 
Protestant-Catholic marriages. Will 
they work out? How can he advise? 

Here is a practical, emotionally 
powerful film that tells the story of 
a young couple, a Protestant and a 
Catholic, who are so in love they de- 
cide not to let different faiths hinder 
them. Marilyn is 18, Herb is 20. 

Since neither set of parents ap- 
proves the marriage, they go to a 
justice of the peace in the next county. 
The Catholic mother is not recon- 
ciled, commenting, “You are not mar- 
ried, you have just sinned.” The Prot- 
estant parents are hurt. 

The two young people are happy at 
first—until Marilyn realizes she will 
have to give up her job for the baby 
she had not wanted so soon. The mat- 
ter of birth control becomes an unre- 
solved issue for them. Another issue 
becomes evident when Marilyn wants 
Herb to go with her to a lecture given 
by an expert in family relations. But 
the expert’s book has been banned by 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The final scene shows Herb and 
Marilyn each going to church alone. 

The film presents no solution to the 
problem. But those discussing the 
question may well conclude that 
wherever possible mixed marriages 
should be avoided. Sound film, 16 
mm., 27 minutes, b&w, $5., color, $8. 
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a young Englishman visiting there 
during the period, writes of the 
Methodist Society (as early as De- 
cember 4, 1774) being strong, due 
to the neglect shown it by the local 
parsons. 

On December 28, 1775, he notes 
in his Diary (The Journal of 
Nicholas Cresswell, 1774-1777, Dial 
Press, 1924) that great numbers of 
people came to the Methodist meet- 
ing in sleighs. He also spoke of 
the “bombast, noise, and nonsense,” 
of a Methodist preacher in Lees- 
burg, and took every opportunity 
to criticize the Methodists. 

By doing so, he gives us clues 
to early members of the Leesburg 
Society, including C Captain W illiam 
Douglass of “Garralland,” a justice 
of the county and_ well-to-do 
planter. On February 25, 1777, he 
speaks of the Methodist meeting 
that day in Leesburg, a “Company, 
or Congregation of Canting, Whin- 
ing Hypocrites . . . Fag-end-of-the- 
Scripture mongers.” As a final in- 
dignity, Cresswell was kept awake 
at an inn near Leesburg, on March 
9, 1777, by the “groans of a Meth- 
odist Parson who slept in the next 
room.” 

The site of the Old Stone Church 
at Leesburg has been marked in 
recent years, and the earliest tomb- 
stone is dated 1777. Whether the 
Virginia and Maryland priority 
pivots on a stolen pig is yet to be 
settled. We believe it has been, and 
hereby vote to exonerate Robert 
Strawbridge! 
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Preaching 


These were the first words of a 
new minister from an old pulpit. 


Let Us Speak 
All the Words 


A Sermon by JAMES H. LAIRD 


HERE is a strange story in 

the Book of Acts about a time 
when the apostles had been put in 
prison for telling about what God 
had done in Jesus Christ. Then we 
read that an angel came and opened 
the prison doors, set the apostles 
free and said, “Go and stand in the 
temple and speak to the people all 
the words of this Life.” And the 
command is reminiscent of one 
given to the prophet Jeremiah hun- 
dreds of years earlier. 

A striking similarity between 
these two incidents is that in each 
case the preacher was bidden to 
speak all the words that were given 
him. One of the duties of a minister 


is to preach the Word of God, and 


James H. Laird is minister of Central 
Methodist Church, Detroit, Mich. 
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if he remembers his ordination 
vows, he cannot forget this. It is 
incumbent upon every spokesman 
for God in whatsoever era to preach 
the Gospel in all its fullness; and 
that will be our effort from this 
pulpit. 

All of us are tempted to seize 
upon one aspect of the Gospel and 
proclaim that as the whole thing. 
So, we might preach on the de- 
mand for social justice or the equali- 
ty of all men before God or the 
need for love in human relation- 
ship or the reality of prayer or the 
consolations of belief in God. Any 
one of these is part of the Gos- 
pel, but it is only a part, and no 
one of these aspects in itself com- 
prises “all the words of this Life.” 

I knew of a New England min- 
ister who devoted the better part 
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of a year to a series of sermons on 
sin. Human sin is a reality and 
every minister, like President Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s pastor, is against it; 
but a year’s sermons on sin is too 
much. 

In some quarters there is a pres- 
ent tendency to stress the personal 
aspects of faith to the exclusion of 
all else. Sometimes it is almost sug- 
gested that God’s only reason for 
being is to smooth our ruffled emo- 
tions and afford us peace of mind. 
There are therapeutic values to be 
derived from belief in God, to be 
sure, but this is only a portion of 
the Gospel. 

And, on the other side of the 
picture, those of us who believe so 
deeply that a love of God which 
has no corresponding love of man 
is a barren faith must be careful 
not to emphasize the social de- 
mands of faith to the point that 
its intimate personal aspects are 
slighted. 

Let me suggest that there are at 
least three words which make up 
“all the words of this Life,’ and 
which shall be heard from this pul- 
pit. 

The first word is the word of 
comfort. There is the word of com- 
fort in distress. Our God is an ever- 
present help in time of trouble, the 
psalmist said, and generation after 
generation of believers has found 
it so. 

There is a wonderful story told 
about Martin Luther. One day 
when he was in deep despair, his 
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wife came into his study. Noticing 
his state she said, “What is the 
matter, Martin, is God dead?” To 
which Luther could only respond 
in a shocked “Katherine!” And 
then his wife said, “Why so sad 
then, Martin, why so sad?” 

We are all prone to forget the 
divine in time of personal turmoil, 
and this only aggravates our 
troubles. It will be my blessed task 
to proclaim again and again the 
fact of God over-arching all our 
lives, patiently waiting an oppor- 
tunity to be taken into our con- 
fidence and share our anguish. 


LSO THERE will be the word 
of comfort for our doubt. 
Time upon time, there creeps over 
us the vitiating impression that per- 
haps, after all, our belief in God is 
what some critics of faith say—just 
wishful thinking. It is then we need 
to hear again the mighty affirma- 
tions of belief. 

In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth, not chance 
but a powerful purpose bringing 
order out of chaos. 

“Be still, and know that I am 
God.” What the Church has called 
man’s attention to through the ages 
is not a faint, wistful human long- 
ing but a divine presence. Christian 
history is not the story of man’s 
speculations about God, but rather 
the story of God’s dealings with his 
people. 

Then, too, there is the word of 
comfort in the face of death, life's 
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final indignity. The time comes 
when everyone of us has to look 
death in the face; it taps us on the 
shoulder and we know our days are 
numbered or, worse, death lays its 
cruel hands on one we love. Then 
the words of one who faced death 
without fear can but reassure us, 
“Let not your hearts be troubled; 
believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” 

In addition to this word of com- 
fort there is the word of instruc- 
tion. As the years unfold I hope we 
shall come to a deeper understand- 
ing of the meaning of the Bible. 

The words of Holy Scripture 
have a tremendous relevance for 
our time. The centuries come and 
go, the outward conditions of life 
are transformed, but the inner ex- 
periences of life remain the same 
age after age. 

Fear still takes its terrible toll 
in human affairs; guilt still burdens 
men down; human hearts are still 
vulnerable to sorrow; indecision 
still torments us; men still hunger 
for guidance amidst the confusion 
that assails them. Men may have 
different modes of travel now; they 
may dress differently, but all this 
is exterior. On the deep, personal, 
interior level human life is pretty 
much the same as it has always 
been, and the word of God can 
shed a light upon us as we become 
acquainted with its riches. 

Then there is the word of in- 
struction in the meaning of the 
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Christian faith. It is the privilege 
and duty of the Christian pulpit 
to teach the essentials of Christian 
doctrine: to explain, to illustrate, 
and to expound the various beliefs 
known in toto as Christian theology. 

Another word of instruction con- 
cerns the methods of the Christian 
life. We are told of olden times, 
.. + They who wait for the Lord 
shall renew their strength, they shall 
mount up with wings like eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, 
they shall walk and not faint. 

But how can one wait upon the 
Lord? How does one go about 
praying? And how does one begin 
the Christian life? It has been said 
that the word “how” is the for- 
gotten word in the American pul- 
pit. Thus we preachers have ex- 
horted people to have faith, to 
pray, to worship, to read the Bible, 
but we have neglected to say how. 
This word of instruction is one of 
the words of this life. 

Now, the last word I want to 
speak of is the word of judgment. 
By that I do not mean hell-fire and 
brimstone; rather I mean the criti- 
cal word, the disturbing word, the 
uncomfortable word, the challeng- 
ing, provocative, irritating, upset- 
ting word: The word we don’t 
want to hear and once we hear it 
we wish we could forget because 
it pricks our conscience and lays 
bare areas of our life we would 
rather hide from the penetrating 
light of God’s truth. 

Those old spokesmen for God, 
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the prophets of Israel, were prophets 
under protest. They did not volun- 
teer for service; they were con- 
scripted. And when God laid his 
hand upon them they sought defer- 
ment for one reason or another. 
When God called Jeremiah to 
preach, Jeremiah protested, “Ah, 
Lord God! Behold, I do not know 
how to speak, for I am only a 
youth.” (16.) 

A preacher understands the re- 
luctance to speak the word of God, 
for not all the words of God are 
pleasant to hear nor are they pleas- 
ant to speak. For the word of God, 
says the New Testament, is living 
and active, sharper than any two- 
edged sword, And it cuts him who 
hears it and it cuts him who speaks 
it, for it judges both speaker and 
listener alike, it calls into question 
the motives of both, it lays bare the 
shallowness of our faith, it un- 
masks the limits of our devotion. 

Impressed by our own wisdom, 
we do not care to hear the word 
of God that shows up our foolish- 
ness. Satisfied by our wealth we do 
not want to hear a word of God 
that reveals our poverty in spiritual 
things. Awed by our power that 
can send a rocket toward the moon, 
we do not relish a word from God 
that displays our weaknesses. In a 
world that perishes for want of 
kindness it does not make us happy 
to be told that kindness is what 


God delights in. In a world of in- 


justice we do not greet the demand 
for justice with joy. 
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Being spokesman for God never 
was an easy job. I think I have been 
preaching long enough to know 
what people like to hear. And | 
think it might be possible for me, 
by exercising caution, to speak only 
words of comfort for our distress 
and our doubt and our facing of 
death. I could speak words of in- 
struction in the message of the 
Bible, the meaning of the Christian 
faith and methods of the Christian 
life. And if I did it with extreme 
care, perhaps I could year after year 
avoid saying anything that was con- 
troversial, or disturbing. 

But if I did this I should only 
come to hate myself, and you would 
eventually join me in my hatred. 
For as a minister of Jesus Christ 
my primary task when I stand in 
this pulpit is not to amuse you or 
entertain you and say soothing 
things but, as well. as I am able, to 
speak the word of God in truth. 
If, when you come to church, you 
only expect to hear a parroting of 
what you have already read in the 
press and heard in the street, then 
we might as well close the doors 
of the church and forget the whole 
thing, for there would be nothing 
distinctive here. The salt would 
have lost its taste. 

Thank God that is not the case. 
Thank God this church has come 
to expect that when the minister 
stands in its pulpit, he shall speak 
the word of God in all its rich 
ness: He shall speak all the words 
of this life. 
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Preaching 


THE 
SERMON 
CLINIC 


‘Drummed in Your Dear Little Ear’ 


This sermon was preached in a South- 
ern city on Race Relations Day. Three 
members rose in their places in the church 
and rebuked the preacher. But they re- 
mained in the church as members and are 


still his good friends.—Eds. 


WE GET PREACHED AT 

« from the strangest places. 

If you saw either the stage or 
movie version of South Pacific per- 
haps you were as surprised as I 
was to hear a song preach that we 
have to be taught to hate and fear. 
“It’s got to be drummed in your 
dear little ear,” the song said. 


Il. Psychologists and philosophers 
are forever trying to peer into the 
mind of the newborn baby—to see 
what is there, if anything. 

A. Are we born already equipped 
with a built-in set of attitudes, posi- 
tive or negative? Or are we taught 
everything by those around us? Is 
prejudice toward another person 
natural or unnatural? And what 
of love—is it natural or unnatural? 

B. No one answers with convinc- 
ing certainty. Everyone agrees, 
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however, that our early experiences 
deeply impress and mold our at- 
titudes. 

One of the most dramatic of ef- 
forts to picture the development 
of the mind of a child in modern 
literature is made by Romain Rol- 
land in Jean-Christophe. 

When he was six, the boy went 
one afternoon to find his mother. 
He did not know that she was a 
cook in the home of the wealthy. In 
his cleanest clothes young Jean- 
Christophe approached the front 
porch, only to be stopped rudely by 
the footman. Pointing around ‘the 
side of the house to the rear he said 
ironically, “Your mother? Go down 
there. You will find Louisa in the 
kitchen at the end of the passage 
...” He went growing redder and 
redder. He was ashamed to hear his 
mother called familiarly Louisa. He 
was humiliated. 

In the kitchen he watched the 
lady of the house sweep in and 
speak abruptly to his mother. And 
how humbly Louisa replied! Jean- 
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Christophe hated it. In the gar- 
den he met two cross-looking chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. As they 
began to play, the boy “stopped 
dead in front of him, and touching 
his coat, said: “Hullo! That’s mine!’ 
Jean-Christophe shook his head vio- 
lently in denial. ‘I know it all right. 
It’s my old blue waistcoat. There’s 
a spot on it.’ And he put his finger 
on the spot.” 

So they examined his shoes and 
whispered to each other that he was 
a poor boy. “They asked him what 
he was going to be—a cook or a 
coachman. Jean-Christophe _ re- 
volted. He felt an iciness steal into 
his heart.” So it goes, through teas- 
ing and fighting with the children, 
punishment and quarreling with his 
parents. 

“All the misfortunes of the day 
overwhelmed him: all that he had 
suffered—the injustice of the chil- 
dren, the injustice of the lady, the 
injustice of his parents... .” When 
he opened his eyes the next day 
there was a change in the world. 

Jean-Christophe now knew the 
meaning of injustice. 

C. “You’ve got to be taught to 
hate and fear,” the song said. 


III. In all the strife and struggle of 
which we are all so conscious on 
this Race Relations Sunday, 1959, it 
pains me that we all seem to have 
forgotten to ask, in the midst of a 
thousand other questions: What is 


happening to our children—chil- 
dren black and white? 
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A. Our grandfathers were close 
to events which explained and, 
probably excused, their attitudes 
toward other peoples. We are all 
so sure that we believe this in our 
generation—pro or con. Does any- 
one pause to wonder what attitudes 
are forming in the minds of our 
children? 

Isn’t it a bit sobering on Boy 
Scout Sunday to hear adults insist 
with passion that they are deter- 
mined to close every public school 
in the state? 


IV. Let us turn to Paul for in- 
struction: “Wherefore the law was 
our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ. (Galatians 3:24) 

A. Let those who will teach hate 
and fear; here, said Paul, are the in- 
structors in love: the law and Christ. 

1. They each have a different 
method of teaching, but they teach 
us the same lesson and that is that 
“ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus ... There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Listen to this—that’s the lesson to 
be taught. There are two methods: 
the law and Christ. The law is our 
schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ's method and spirit. 


V. Law is an imperfect but a nec- 
essary method for teaching people 
that “Ye are all children of God.” 

A. Paul, of course, is referring to 
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the Old Testament law of Judaism, 
but what he here says about it 
rightly applies also to all outer com- 
pulsion of an individual. 

1. Societies of all kinds agree 
that law is necessary. Societies 
differ in the way in which the law 
is made and applied. In dictator- 
ships and tyrannies the law is the 
whim of one man imposed on all 
others. In a democratic society law 
is the expression of the wishes of 
the people. We Americans take 
justifiable pride in the unique so- 
ciety we are striving to build here. 
We dare to believe that it is the best 
in all the world, and we yearn for 
all men to know the life of freedom 
under law which we enjoy. 

B. Whenever men live together 
under law, there are men and there 
are times when some do not like 
what the law says. In such an in- 
stance, the man must become a law- 
breaker and suffer the conse- 
quences, or he must challenge the 
authority of the law and say it has 
no binding power on him, or he 
must persuade his fellow citizens to 
join with him in changing the law. 

1. The only acceptable course is 
the latter, for any other undermines 
the foundations of society. A man 
can seek to change laws, but he 
must never seek to overthrow law. 

C. From the day of the founding 
to this day, we have told ourselves 
and we have told the world that 
America is the place where men be- 
lieve men are men. We did not 
begin, nor have we reached a per- 
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fect expression of that ideal, but no 
man need to think it is ever going 
to be possible to persuade the peo- 
ple of this land to impose on them- 
selves laws which deny that Amer- 
ican ideal. 

1. The question this day is what 
is being impressed on the minds of 
our children with regard to law and 
preservation under law of the right 
and dignity of every individual, 
when they witness the legislature 
of this state pass into law the most 
impressive body of already invalid 
legislation ever assembled in one 
place at one time? 

D. Law is a necessary method of 
seeing that people respect each other 
and are thus able to live together 
in mutual freedom. It is, however, 
an imperfect method. 

1. It is imperfect because it can’t 
make a man want to do what he 
must do. The law can restrain the 
hand of a man from murder; it 
cannot touch the heart of the man 
who is angry toward a fellow citi- 
zen. 

2. Thus it becomes the function 
of true law to lead men to Christ 
who has his own method of in- 
structing the heart. 


VI. Christ is the master teacher 
because his method is internal. He 
teaches us that we are “all one” 
in him—in love. 

A. The law forces a man into 
certain actions; Christ releases man 
into the life of love. 

1. I am not here this morning to 
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tell you that you must agree with 
this preacher’s attitudes toward 
Negroes and the public schools or 
that you are not a Christian if you 
don’t. To prevent anyone of you 
from having the right to go from 
this service to say that I told you 
what you must think or not think 
to be a Christian, I will ask you 
simply to listen in as I talk only 
about myself. 

2. My attitudes toward other peo- 
ple did not originate nor change on 
May 17, 1954. They do not arise 
from the geography of any place 
I have lived or gone to school. They 
go farther back even than the 
1860s. As fully as I am capable of 
it, I have gone to a moment and 
a spot outside our recent history. 
The place—Jerusalem; the time— 
first century av. There I found a 
criminal’s crude torture chamber— 
a cross on a repulsive rubbish heap. 

3. Now, the strangest of all mys- 
teries is that when I stand there 
I am overwhelmed by a strong 
sense of the presence of God—a 
strange place to meet a God, but 
it is the right place (I'll tell you 
why in a minute). This awesome 
encounter with God makes me 
more aware of his sweeping love 
than of any other of the splendid 
things which can be said of him. 

Then, the ultimate incredibility 
—this love which looks out of those 
feverish, suffering eyes transmits— 
not just to my eyes, but to my heart 
—the intimate, personal assurance 
that this God loves me. The love 
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which I feel coming from that One 
on that cross into me is as surely my 
own as the blood in my veins. But I 
draw back from it all because | 
stand on a garbage dump—the only 
place I can stand, because I am not 
worthy of his love. I cry out, “No, 
God, I can’t let you love me—you 
don’t know the secrets I know about 
myself. If you did, you’d know you 
couldn't.” 

“But you do,” he says, “and I do.” 

B. And I'll never forget it. I'll 
never look at another man, black, 
white, yellow, brown, red, rich or 
poor, learned or unlearned, Ameri- 
can or foreign, saint or sinner, dirty 
or clean (and I pray God I'll never 
be able to look at another man 
and forget what Christ taught my 
heart that day). 

C. So when you ask me who may 
play on the golf course with me, 
who may sit on the bus with me, 
who may visit the public library 
with me, who may go to my son’s 
school, who may vote in my state, 
who may worship in my heavenly 
Father’s house, lovingly but firmly 
my answer grows entirely out of 
something the Master Teacher 
taught my heart one day about a 
love which comes out of the heart 
of God into my heart, all out of 
proportion to what I deserve. 

1. Call me what you like—“com- 
munist, duped, quisling, do-gooder, 
fuzzy-minded”—no word you will 
ever use will be as true, nor as 
mean, as the words I whispered 
about myself to him that day at the 
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foot of his cross. Yet, coupling all 
you will say with all I have said, 
he still says to me this moment, “I 
love you.” 


VII. Who me? 

A. And when we talk around the 
table and say prayers around our 
bedsides, this is what I want 
“drummed into the dear little ears” 
of my children—that the most un- 
worthy man on earth, whose name 
I know (for it is my own) is con- 
scious above everything else in 
heaven, earth, or hell, that God 
loves me. That without deserving 
anything but guilt and death, I am 
regarded by him as of infinite 
worth, worthy to be compared with 
the highest and best of angels, yea, 
better than that, I’m his son! 


Yes, we have to be taught to fear 
and to hate. 


COMMENTS 


By Merritt R. Aspey, Professor of 
Preaching, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


ONCERNING such preaching 

as this, the paramount word 
is “gratitude.” It stands squarely in 
the prophetic tradition, Whether 
one agrees or disagrees, he must 
note its prophetic qualities: 

First, this preaching is relevant. 
At the time and place of crucial de- 
cision, it speaks unmistakably to 
the issue which must be decided. 

Second, it is courageous. Know- 
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ing how deeply the preacher’s un- 
derstanding of the Christian posi- 
tion must divide him from his peo- 
ple, he still states his conviction 
without hedging. 

Third, it takes its place practical- 
ly within the life of the religious 
community. Race Relations Sunday 
and Boy Scout Sunday have fallen 
on the same day, and the preacher 
has selected a theme significant in 
the light of both. 

Most important of all, it is deep- 
ly religious. Though the issue has 
powerful political implications, this 
is no soapbox harangue. The 
preacher takes his stance on Cal- 
vary. 

In this he applies a cardinal prin- 
ciple of preaching on controversial 
matters: Always take your stand on 
a central reality of the Christian 
gospel. 

Controversial preaching is on 
dangerous ground when it is a 
skirmish with side issues. This 
preacher makes clear the centrality 
of his position. It goes back, not to 
a Supreme Court decision in the 
20th century, but to a Cross ini the 
first. 

Equally well he applies a second 
principle of preaching in contro- 
versy: Speak the truth in love. His 
tone of respect toward those who 
disagree with him is beyond ques- 
tion. In this permissive attitude of 
respect, he rehearses the considera- 
tions which have laid their impera- 
tive on him. 

A third principle for the pulpit 
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controversialist stands by him: 
Speak only out of hard study and 
disciplined thought. Men may dis- 
agree with his conclusions, but they 
must respect the closely linked rea- 
soning embodied in his discussion 
of the necessities and limitations of 
law. For the right to speak, this 
preacher has paid the price in intel- 
lectual toil. 

At a more technical level some 
questions need to be asked. The first 
has to do with the use of the quota- 
tion from South Pacific. Maybe the 
phrase, “Drummed in your dear 
little ear” proves a liability. While 
the preacher and his main message 
are noncoercive, this title has an 
irritatingly coercive sound. 

On the other hand, the preach- 
er’s other literary allusion, from 
Jean-Christophe, is not open to the 
same accusation. It brings freshness. 
It creates insight. It could probably 
have carried the introduction with- 
out the questionable assist from 
South Pacific. 

A more crucial question must be 
raised concerning the use of the 
text. Quoting from the King James 
Version, the preacher must surely 
have compared the reading with the 
Revised Standard Version. When 
he did so, the discovery that the 
KJV “schoolmaster” was retrans- 
lated by RSV as “custodian” should 
have sent him to his commentaries 
to find out why. He would then 


have discovered the fascinating - 


story of the paidogogos who from 
a boy’s sixth to sixteenth year took 
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charge of him, more his custodian 
than his teacher. 

Using this word, Paul spoke of 
the law as a symbol of our minority 
and immaturity, not as another 
schoolmaster to whom Christ was 
successor. From this custodian we 
come to Christ as from bondage to 
freedom. 

More careful exegesis here would 
have saved the preacher from the 
error which made him most vulner- 
able: the assertion that what Paul 
says about the law “applies also to 
all outer compulsion on an individ- 
ual.” 

Paul was speaking of a specific 
body of law which served as the 
terms of a covenant relation with 
God. To bracket it with the law of 
dictatorship, or even with the law 
in American democracy is a mis- 
take. Seeming to sanctify human 
laws, this must have hardened op- 
position in the minds of those who 
disagreed with the main theme of 
the message. 

Yet the preacher could have used 
much of his argument about the 
necessity of law with the modifica- 
tion this exegesis demands. Others 
are forced under law to accord 
rights to those they refuse to respect 
as brothers, he could have said. 

But the Christian is in an alto 
gether different position. He is no 
longer the grudging slave of law. 
At the foot of the Cross he has 
learned brotherhood, and he lives 
henceforth in the large freedom it 
creates. 
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Education 


Starting without a purpose, an adult class 
began to discover the meaning of study. 


We Became Questers 


IVE YEARS AGO, when I 

was asked to teach a class of 
young adults, I hesitated. After all, 
| was busy six days a week as a 
teacher, and working on Sunday 
didn’t particularly appeal to me. 
Finally I agreed, but only after we 
had struck a bargain. Members of 
the class would have to study. The 
result was a new kind of class in 
our church, and I am now glad I 
took the assignment. 

Originally the Questers, as they 
are called, was a class of couples 
who brought their children to Sun- 
day school and met at the same 
time. Like other classes, they de- 
veloped friendships, and these 
friendships gave the group cohesion 
and continuity. But their greatest 
afinity lies in a quality of person- 
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ality suggested by their own name. 

Most of the members are profes- 
sional or business people—teachers, 
doctors, engineers. Several are 
laborers. None are wealthy, and 
none are in financial stress. Most 
have a Methodist heritage. 

Our first assignment was simple— 
write the clearest possible statement 
on “What is a Methodist, and why 
I am one.” In answer four mem- 
bers said their parents or other rela- 
tives were Methodists. The only 
really informed paper was written 
by the agnostic husband of a church 
member. 

Next, we started with my book, 
The God in You (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, $2.50). They read it, and we 
discussed it—but only a handful 
came. I must admit there were 


Kermit Eby (second from left), professor of the social sciences at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, and some “Questers,” 


St. John’s Methodist Church. 





times when I felt the response did 
not merit the personal anxiety, and 
sometimes I think it was as much 
stubbornness as faith that kept 
me going. 

I was groping for a handle. 
Meanwhile, obsessed with the idea 
that my most significant intellectual 
and spiritual development was an 
increased understanding of my own 
roots, heritage, and memories, I 
persuaded the Questers to agree to 
study theirs. 

But what tools were available? 
It was then we became aware of 
our inadequacy. Our church had 
no library. So I brought books from 
the university where I teach, and 
more than once pushed them on 
my more or less willing students. 
I hinted it would be wonderful if 


somewhere in a great church like 
St. John’s there could be a few 
choice books—the nucleus of a li- 
brary. 


HE STUDY of Methodist his- 

tory was naturally followed by 
a study of Methodist beliefs and 
doctrines—one can hardly say 
Methodist theology. Here the series 
in the Christian Advocate in 1955 
was helpful (see the list of articles 
on page 48). 

Interest was developing, and our 
homework made the give-and-take 
of discussions more relevant and 
meaningful. Two years passed. A 
faithful nucleus was holding and 
beginning to read. When I was 


absent, some class member took 
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over the leadership. We were be. 
ginning to arrive at the point in 
our intellectual and spiritual ma- 
turation where we trusted each 
other. Doubts could be expressed, 

Occasionally, friends of the regu- 
lars and other visitors dropped in. 
Why didn’t they return? Did our 
searching, our delving into the 
sources, our unorthodox approaches 
to religious study offend them? 

We believed in family participa- 
tion for a full church experience, 
My wife sang in the choir and our 
youngest participated in his group 
activities. 

I was invited to teach a five-week 
class of teachers at St. John’s. Again 
we began by defining our beliefs. 
For study we used: Fosdick’s A 
Guide to Understanding the Bible 
(Harper & Bros., $3.50) and Jack 
Finegan’s Beginnings in Theology 
(Association Press, $3.00). They 
read the books and I tried to in 
terpret. It was a valuable experi- 
ence and broadened my acquaint- 
anceship among the members. 

That winter our library was born, 
and like so much in the human 
experience, out of tragedy. One of 
our finest members, a true Quester 
and a young man in his 30s, died 
suddenly of a brain tumor. When 
I began teaching he had been un 
accustomed to study, but he showed 
a tremendous interest and growth 
in biblical knowledge. In casting 
about for a memorial, the Questers 
decided that the most appropriate 
one would be the creation of a 
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riate 
of a 


CATE 


memorial library of selected books. 
Money that would have been spent 
for flowers was spent for books. 

This brought many contributions 
of books from other groups, and 
also some possible headaches. Per- 
sonal libraries are full of inspira- 
tional books and infinite numbers 
of “peace of mind” editions. How 
to reject them took considerable 
finesse, and we were not always 
successful. The special purpose of 
this library was to obtain signifi- 
cant books on religion. 

By the beginning of the fourth 
year, the Questers began to express 
interest in straight, old-fashioned 
Bible study. Again the first neces- 
sity was to read the text, an entire 
book of the Bible at a time; then 
reread it. A second “must,” if 
financially possible, was to buy a 
commentary, and several did. The 
Revised Standard Version was re- 
quired for understanding the text. 

One year was spent on the first 
three books of the Old Testament. 
Last year, realizing that at our rate 
of progress it would take until 
1972 to finish the Bible, we decided 
to skip around a bit. So, from 
September until January we studied 
Job. And what fun! And what 
troubles! 

For the first time, to several, 
Job was a personality, not a symbol 
of patience. His questions became 
ours. And our reading ranged the 
human dimension. Man’s predica- 
ment became real. Discussions from 
time to time became so intense 
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that it was difficult to break them 
up for the church services. Often 
the tension was so great that in- 
dividuals could not settle down. 
And somewhat to my chagrin, 
some didn’t want to do so. 

Next, we studied Isaiah. We be- 
gan with the sixth chapter. Of 
course we discussed calling and 
commitment. For three Sundays 
one member came with three books 
and a marvelous report on the Mes- 
sianic vision. The mext Sunday we 
had a report on the God of history. 
Another was on God’s judgment— 
judgment not unrelated to the so- 
cial situation, past and present. An- 
other report dealt with Isaiah’s 
influence on poetry and music, with 
particular emphasis on Christmas 
and Easter music. 

At last we had 18 of a possible 
35 members present. Could it be 
that it’s easier to get a new build- 
ing than a new believer? An air- 
conditioner than an educational 
director? Actually, if our success 
were based on numbers we would 
be a failure. Numbers, I am ¢on- 
vinced, are virtually impossible 
when we move from religiosity to 
religion; from peace of mind to 
dialectic, from entertainment to 
thought. 

New members come one or two 
at a time. Usually it takes about a 
year until they feel at home. The 
assimiliation program is enhanced 
by regular monthly “potlucks” in 
the homes of the members and a 
Christmas party. At these parties 
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we do our business, but mostly we 
break bread and gossip—friendly 
gossip, of course. But it is this in- 
formality which acts as an antidote 
to the intellectual emphasis on Sun- 
day mornings. 

In some ways we have developed 
a unique fellowship. We are, as I 
sometimes say, “a sect inside a 
church,” and like all sects we are 
in tension with our culture. This 
sectarianness expresses itself in a 
tendency to draw together at the 
larger Lenten suppers and to listen 
a bit critically to sermons which 
resolve the human dilemma too 
easily. We are increasingly under 
conviction because of our failure 
to commit ourselves more com- 
pletely. 

As in all such experiences, what 
began as a duty continues as a 


challenge. Today, I find myself 


reading philosophy, theology, and 
comparative religion as never be- 
fore. I have added possibly a hun- 
dred books to my library. 

During these five years accidents, 
sickness, and death have struck us, 
Many times we have compared 
notes on bringing up children, 
Many hours were spent with one 
or another of our members in a 
fight for life and health. In these 
experiences we shared a closeness 
which is usually not possible in a 
large city. 

Each Sunday morning the church 
chimes ring at exactly 10:35 o'clock. 
The conversation ends and a sense 
of unity envelops. We join hands 
and repeat together, “As we leave 
this class, dear Father, clearly let 
us see that only as we serve each 
other are we truly serving Thee.” 
We give thanks for universality. 


What Do Methodists Believe? 


The Witness of the Spirit—Georgia Harkness, Apr. 14, 1955 

Methodists and Their Beliefs (Editorial)—T. O. Nall, Apr. 14 1955 
Christian Perfection: What Is It?—Edward T. Ramsdell, Apr. 28, 1955 
Justification by Faith—Robert E. Cushman, May 12, 1955 

God’s Faithfulness and Human Freedom—David C. Shipley, May 26, 


1955 


Our Faith and the Scriptures—Albert C. Outler, June 16, 1955 
The Kingdom of God and the Church’s Task—A. E. Barnett, July 7, 


1955 


Christ—a Methodist Portrait—Nels F. S. Ferré, July 28, 1955 

The Second Coming of Jesus—Walter G. Muelder, Aug. 25, 1955 
What Methodists Think of the Church—Gerald Myles, Sept. 15, 1955 
On the Record (Editorial)—T. O. Nall, Sept. 22, 1955 

The Sacraments in Modern Life—Geoffrey W. Stafford, Oct. 13, 1955 
What Is Sin?—Harris Franklin Rall, Nov. 3, 1955 

Redemption’s Meaning Then and Now—Earl Cranston, Dec. 1, 1955 
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Open the door to the Hymnal, 
and you will provide a 
new kind of worship experience. 


Festival of Hymns 


ETHODISM’S three basic 

books are the Bible, the Dis- 
cipline, and the Hymnal. More and 
more of our lay people are asking 
for instruction in the Bible, more 
and more of them are becoming 
aware of Methodist polity, but far 
too few understand our hymnal. 

The Methodist Hymnal is one of 
the finest collections of devotional 
literature available. Between _ its 
covers are countless pathways into 
the presence of God, new insights 
into the history of the Christian 
Church, and the deepest yearnings 
of the souls of saints. 

Sunday after Sunday our people 
hold this treasure in their hands, 
but in the average church less than 
20 per cent of the Hymnal is used. 
Many of our churches carry on their 
services of worship with the hymns 
found in the sections on Opening 
of Worship, Evening Hymns, and 


Powers McLeod is pastor of the First 
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Songs of Salvation. The rest of the 
Hymnal is practically unknown. 

Planning a hymn festival may 
help, but this means more than 
singing a group of totally unre- 
lated hymns as a prelude to the 
piece de résistance by the minister. 
A hymn sing which has no pur- 
pose, which has not been properly 
planned, and which serves only as 
a prelude to something else, is of 
little or no value. But consider what 
can be accomplished through a fes- 
tival built around a theme. 

The number of such themes: is 
almost limitless. The history of 
hymns furnishes one theme. An- 
other would be the motifs of 
stained-glass windows found in our 
churches. Our creeds could be used 
and illustrated by the great state- 
ments of faith to be found in our 
hymnody. Special days also pro- 
vide limitless possibilities for serv- 
ices of hymns, as do hymn-writers 
like Charles Wesley! 

The first step in planning a hymn 
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festival is a discussion with the 
minister of music or choir director. 
The theme can be decided upon, 
the hour set, and the participants 
chosen in this meeting. Sunday 
morning is most appropriate, for 
co-operation will be wholehearted 
when those responsible realize that 
the pastor thinks it important 
enough for this time. 


N THE CHURCH I know, we 

decided to celebrate Reformation 
Sunday with a festival of hymns. 
In conference with our choir we 
decided to set forth the main 
streams of Protestant power and 
illustrate them from the Hymnal. 
Our regular form of worship would 
be followed, and the festival would 
take the place of the sermon. 

First, we decided to illustrate 
from the Hymnal certain themes 
and periods from Protestant his- 
tory. This was our rough outline: 
1) Martin Luther, 2) the Calvinist 
tradition, 3) Charles Wesley, 4) 
American revivalism, 5) the Social 
Awakening. 

We then selected hymns to illus- 
trate each: 

1. A Mighty Fortress Is Our God, 

Luther (No. 67); 

2. Joy to the World, Watts (No. 

89) ; 

3. O Love Divine, C. Wesley (No. 

137); 

4. Amazing Grace, Newton (No. 

209) ; 

5. Where Cross the Crowded Ways 

of Life, North (No. 465). 
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The choir began to practice the 
Wesley hymn and to work on a 
suitable anthem and offertory for 
the service. There remained the 
task of preparing a script for the 
presentation of these themes. 

We began with a statement of 
the purpose of Reformation Day. 
We pointed out that the founda- 
tions of our faith have found ex- 
pression in many forms: Luther's 
Ninety-Five Theses, the writings of 
Calvin, the preaching of John 
Wesley, and many others. But the 
most moving expression of our 
Protestantism is our hymns. When 
Luther waged his battle against a 
powerful church, he used the sing- 
ing of hymns to sway the people 
and to get across to them the ideas 
expressed in his theses. 

Our script also brought to the 
attention of our people the fact 
that Luther gave back to the people 
a sense of participation in the serv- 
ices of the Church. Here is a new 
emphasis in the Church born of the 
idea that every man is his own 
priest and, therefore, responsible for 
his own prayer and praise to God. 
Surely the spirit of God moved 
through the people as they sang 
together the song which has been 
called the “Marseillaise of the Ref- 
ormation,” A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God. 

We next turned our attention to 
the tradition of the Calvinists. We | 
pointed out the biblical authori- 
tarianism which made it impossible 
for churches to use anything but 
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portions of the Scripture for their 
hymns. Versifications of the Psalms 
and other passages of Scripture 
were exclusively used as hymns. 
We paid tribute to the wonder- 
ful contribution made by Isaac 
Watts. Not only did he give us a 
great body of devotional material, 
but he also freed the singing of 
hymns from limitation to the 
Psalms. His versification of the 
Psalms became freer and freer until 
he began to write his own words. 
And the congregation understood 
this as they sang, Joy to the World, 
Watts’ versification of Psalm 98. 
Following this hymn by the 
“father of English hymnody,” we 
began to think together about the 
master craftsman of the art of 
hymn writing, Charles * Wesley. 
There was no difficulty here in find- 
ing material. The problem was 
pruning it to fit the time schedule. 
A short paragraph or two was 
used to show how the Methodist 
message is completely embodied in 
his hymns. A statement about their 
quantity and quality was included. 
Wesley’s smooth flow of language 
and his lofty feeling for high and 
holy things made him the acknowl- 
edged master of hymn writing. 
The choir sang O Love Divine 
What Hast Thou Done, which ex- 
presses adequately the Methodist 
theme of a crucified Savior who 
died for all men. Then the choir 
began to hum softly, without ac- 
companiment, Amazing Grace. 
With this musical background our 
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script told the story of the camp 
meeting days in early America. The 
congregation then joined in sing- 
ing, Amazing Grace. 

This hymn singing, with only 
the sound of rich voices lifted in 
song, was the high point of the 
service. 

Following this our script noted 
the change in our American scene 
from the predominantly rural to 
the predominantly urban. This kind 
of change brings new problems 
which must be met with the old, 
old story. Great singers of the social 
awakening arose and gave poetic 
expression to the deep desires of the 
people which expressed for modern 
man the prayers he felt in his own 
soul as he faced a complicated, ten- 
sion-filled world still in need of 
the Grace of God in Christ. The 
service was closed with the singing 
of North’s hymn, Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life. 

This is a sketchy idea of one such 
service. The possibilities are limit- 
less and the value is twofold: To 
open the door of the hymnal to our 
people, and to provide for them 
a real experience of worship at the 
same time. 

To introduce our people to the 
riches in our hymnal can be a very 
rewarding experience. The purpose 
of worship and education both can 
be served. With co-operation of the 
staff, adequate planning and study, 
a festival of hymns can be a very 
moving experience for any con- 
gregation. 
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Integration of these two forces 


is a logical step toward the realization 


of Jesus’ great dream for mankind. 


Worship and Social Action 


ROTESTANTISM continues 

to show a mounting interest 
in public worship. There are many 
evidences of this trend: Ancient 
forms are being reinterpreted; there 
are new suggested orders of serv- 
ice; there is a new sense of the 
fitness of symbolism in architecture, 
along with emphasis on the func- 
tional approach. 

Clearly, this movement toward 
meaning in worship is not a fad 
and not a superficial affectation. | 
see it as a purposeful turning away 
from lesser goals to the one satis- 
fying and revealing Father. 

The “worship” movement has 
been called an attempt to build a 
dream world as a solace for moral 
defeat or a sedative to the accusing 
conscience. 

Thus, the movement toward a 
more Christian social order and the 
movement for more meaningful 
worship are put in two opposing 
camps; but they are not there at 


Melvin C. Hunt ts a member of the 
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all. The act of true worship is a 
precondition of a_ better social 
order, 

The rediscovery of the social 
gospel, an epic chapter in the story 
of modern Christianity, was_per- 
haps never more compelling, and 
certainly never more urgent, than 
it is today. It is not threatened or 
imperiled by the new interest in 
worship. These two modern move- 
ments are not contradictory but 
consistent. These two quests for 
life: the one more deeply God- 
centered, and the other more frater- 
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nally motivated, are really comple- 
mentary. 

If the major emphasis in Chris- 
tianity were to be upon something 
done rather than upon something 
to be done, then there would be a 
sizable chasm between these two 
basic urges of the human spirit. 

Jesus spoke in no mincing words 
concerning those who made use of 
the forms of religion to cover their 
inner foulness. But because men 
have done religious acts from ir- 
religious motives does not prove 
that the acts themselves are neces- 
sarily irreligious. Counterfeit money 
is good evidence that most money 
in circulation is genuine. Other- 
wise, there would be no point in 
counterfeiting. 


That the self-righteous Pharisee 


used the temple for prayer is no 
reflection either on the temple or 
on prayer, although the form and 
place did lend themselves to the 


Pharisee’s unholy purpose. This 
fact should warn us of the easy 
peril that may be encountered in 
interpreting worship. 

Is not our problem just there? 
Worship is the adventurous mov- 
ing out of the human spirit in its 
quest for companionship with the 
Eternal, and for a feeling of at- 
homeness in the universe. 

In worship, rightly atmosphered, 
is to be found the best instrument 
we know by which can be produced 
the kind of character desired. Here 
it is possible for life to be integrated 
both in respect to the forces within 
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the individual and those without. 

Worship should be a celebration 
of life, rather than merely the ob- 
servance of forms. Life should be 
its ruling motif, its pervading at- 
mosphere, its sensuous form, its 
breathing spirit. Every worship ex- 
perience should seek to lead the 
worshipers onward into a new ad- 
venture. 

We need not fear the use of forms 
and symbols; only their misuse and 
actual misinterpretation need be 
avoided. 

The cross, for example, will al- 
ways call to the mind of the wor- 
shiper a tremendous event which 
took place in the distant past; but 
its meaning must not be locked up 
in the past; it should also remind 
him unmistakably of mighty and 
contrary forces. 

We use old symbols; we need 
new ones, too. We have none to 
call up effectively the ideal of a 
universal brotherhood. 

Worship and social action—these 
two basic human needs ought to 
be integrated. We must see that 
neither can come to its fullest pos- 
sibilities without the other. Wor- 
ship that only reaches upward 
toward desire, and and not outward 
with sharing love, is not real wor- 
ship at all. 

We need a restudy both of wor- 
ship and the social passion in the 
light of the strategy of Jesus. In 
that way the priestly and prophetic 
elements can be most effectively 
united. 
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Pastoral Care 


ASTOR, I’m sorry I wasn’t 
home Wednesday when you 
called. Can you come again, some- 
time when my husband is home?” 
The resulting call was far more 
productive than the original one 
could possibly have been, for I 
talked with both husband and wife 
and, since it was by appointment, 
it was easier to move directly to the 
purpose of my call. 

This experience indicates the ad- 
vantage of calling by appointment 
especially for specific purpose calls 
such as enlisting leadership, dis- 
cussing membership, or dealing 


George R. Bailey is a minister of 
First Methodist Church in Sche- 
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those 
uncompleted 
pastoral 
calls 


By GEORGE R. BAILEY 


r 
A pastors most challenging 
call can become a most 
successful service. 


with personal problems. Of course, 
all our calling cannot follow this 
pattern. There must be afternoons 
when we go from house to house 
ringing doorbells. 

One such afternoon there was no 
response to my call at three homes. 
One visit seemed fairly successful, 
but three others never became air- 
borne from a religious standpoint. 
Some afternoons cause even the 
most patient and persistent pastor 
to question the whole value of call- 
ing. That is when we must phil- 
osophize about both purpose and 
method. 

Basic, it seems to me, is a deter- 
mination to avoid haste in judging 
the success or failure of a call. 

Suppose the person you are look- 
ing for is not at home. You have 
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made an honest attempt to locate 
him by knocking at the door. You 
may even have tried a rear door 
or, if you are in a farming com- 
munity, you may have gone out 
to the barn. But if no one is around, 
you can always leave your card. 

The parishioner finds the card 
and knows the pastor has taken 
time to stop by. 

This in itself sharpens the 
parishioner’s sensitivity toward the 
Church. A warm feeling of belong- 
ing to this kind of fellowship 
sweeps over him. Very likely, he 
will appear in church the following 
Sunday, and. go out of his way to 
speak to the pastor. 

The alert pastor who understands 
what takes place and is willing to 
wait patiently for events to fall into 
their natural pattern will be great- 
ly rewarded. Actually, finding no 
one at home is a challenge. If the 
pastor is resourceful he completes 
the call. Maybe he telephones the 
same evening. Perhaps he sends a 
note revealing disappointment at 
not finding the parishioner at home 
and stating that he will phone 
ahead next time. These are but two 
possibilities for turning seeming 
failure into future success. 

But suppose the pastor gets in, 
spends the time required, neither 
too much nor too little, and fails 
to accomplish anything. There is a 
delightful conversation, but, try as 
he will, it never includes mention 
of the church, religion, or spir- 
itual matters. 
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It is like trying to catch a butter- 
fly that flits from bush to bush so 
rapidly the pastor cannot place the 
net over the prize. After numerous 
failures it flies out of reach into 
another field. 

Yet, let the pastor not judge too 
hastily. Suppose the conversation 
does begin with the weather, go to 
current news, and then to the latest 
television show or the growth of the 
children. Let him not write this 
off as failure. After all, who knows 
what actually took place in the mind 
and heart of that parishioner? 

Every minister has written off 
such a call only to have that parish- 
ioner say later on, “Pastor, you 
don’t know how much that call 
meant to me.” 

A young couple I know had been 
having a serious misunderstanding 
which was broken up by my ring- 
ing their doorbell. They invited me 
to enter and were very cordial. We 
had a pleasant visit which even 
included mention of the church, 
but still the call lacked sparkle. I 
didn’t sense what the trouble was. 

Some years later, when I ¢ame 
to know this family better, they 
told me about that afternoon. 
Somehow my coming had helped 
them resolve their difficulties. They 
found a new perspective. 

We ought never forget that our 
ministry flows through deeper 
channels than our speech alone. 
Our sincerity, our devotion, our 
concern for the spiritual well-being 
of our people are obvious. What 
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they see and sense in our manner 
and attitude speaks louder than 
what we say. That we represent 
the Church and are men ordained 
of God and dedicated to the Chris- 
tian way gives an impact to the 
whole calling experience. 

If you enter a home with a 
prayer in your heart that God’s 
presence may be with you in your 
call, and with the assurance that 
you will listen carefully, and pa- 
tiently seek to help the family, you 
will have the potential for a suc- 
cessful call. 

First calls, and even fourth and 
fifth calls do not always produce 
the desired results. In many in- 
stances it takes persistent calling 
over the years to establish a satis- 
factory relationship. Patience is of 
the utmost importance. 

I recall several trips to one home 
over a period of two or three years. 
Each time I was met at the door, 
only to be courteously but briefly 
dismissed. Then one day during a 
hospital visit I came upon a mem- 
ber of the family. Because of those 
belief encounters on the front porch 
there was a memory of me and real 
appreciation. I was able to render 
a pastoral service at a time of crisis. 
Now I am welcomed warmly when 
I stop at this home. 

These suggestions alone will not 
make for an adequate philosophy 
of calling unless a pastor has dis- 
covered the reason and purpose for 
calling. After all, why do we make 
calls? In the answer is the founda- 
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tion stone of our pastoral ministry. 

The purpose of my own house- 
to-house visitation is to manifest 
understanding and concern. | 
would: underline this phrase, “to 
manifest understanding.” It is the 
basic purpose in pastoral calling. 
As we enter each house the phrase 
ought to flash through our minds 
with the brilliance of a neon sign. 

We must know our people if 
we are to understand the problems 
and situations confronting them. 
Therefore, we enter their homes to 
share their experiences in a crea- 
tive interchange, listening to what 
they have to say, and catching over- 
tones that may indicate areas where 
they need help, and to reassure 
them of the concern and love of 
both pastor and church. 

We should avoid monopolizing 
the conversation. We do not come 
“to put something over.” We can, 
and should, counsel and advise. We 
can, and must, bring insights and 
lift horizons. But, our first purpose 
is to try to understand our people 
and to assist them in understand- 
ing themselves as God understands 
them. 

In a sense, we are like doctors. 
They do not heal, but they prepare 
the way for the healing processes 
to take place. And we, as pastors, 
are agents in the process of bringing 
life into a right relationship with 
God. 

To have even a small part in so 
great an experience is one of our 
highest privileges. 
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Practical Parish 


Ways 
we get Visitors 
to come again 


HEY SAY our church is one 

of the most visited churches 
in Kansas—largely for the reason 
that we are one mile from Ft. 
Riley, with its 20,000 military per- 
sonnel and their families. Blessed 
with an above-average visitors 
potential, we have above-average 
opportunities and attending respon- 
sibilities. 

Our people are genuinely friend- 
ly. This reputation and distinction 
are known throughout the com- 
munity, and new people are quick 
to discover it. 

Visitors are welcomed in every 
service. Each hymnal contains a 
specially prepared visitor’s card, in- 
serted at the opening hymn with 
“Good Morning” sticking out. 
(Preparing the hymnals each week 
isa chore that the Boy Scouts gladly 
perform in working on their God 
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and Country awards.) We ask vis- 
itors to stand for a short prayer in 
their behalf, then we invite them 
to fill out the cards and place them 
on the offering plates. We promise 
to mail The Upper Room to all 
who use the cards, and most of 
them do. 

Official greeters, usually a hus- 
band and wife team, are appointed 
weekly to stand in the foyers and 





greet the visitors. Each one is given 
a printed greeting. 

Our College and Career group 
has a table in the foyer with a large 
poster overhead: “DROP A CARD 
HOME from Church. YOU ad- 
dress it, add a note, sign your name. 
WE'LL pay postage, mail it for 
You.” The cards read: “Worship- 
ing here today at this friendly 
church and breathing a prayer for 
you.” 

This group also has framed a 
map of the United States which 
hangs in the foyer. On it a star is 
placed over the home city and the 
state of every visitor. The map is 
usually covered in six months after 
which a new one is started. This 
is an inducement for visitors to 
register. 


Of course, all names are kept and 
filed, but active members of other 
churches are not included in fol- 
low-up evangelism procedures be- 


yond this courtesy mailing. 
HROUGH Women’s Society 
circles and other church organ- 
izations we have more than 100 
teams of “cultivation visitors” who 
call on new residents and Method- 
ist-preference people by assignment. 
Their visits determine whether and 
when the Fisherman’s Club should 
make evangelism calls. The min- 
ister and assistant minister also join 
in this calling. 
All new pupils at church school 
(we have duplicate sessions) are 
registered by a receptionist. The 
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same week, the director of religious 
education visits the homes, and her 
reports go to a trained secretary of 
the Fisherman’s Club who evaluates 
all information and makes visita- 
tion assignments. 

Information on_ interests in 
classes, choirs, and other organiza- 
tions is channeled to these groups, 
and they follow up accordingly. 
All leaders involved in these 
processes are members of the Com- 
mission on Membership and Evan- 
gelism and meet regularly to co- 
ordinate their efforts. 

Since there are hundreds of per- 
sons in our community, mostly 
wives of servicemen born in other 
countries of other religious back- 
grounds, our church, in co-opera- 
tion with the local USO, recently 
has begun a series of weekly classes 
on Basic Christian Beliefs in which 
these people may enroll without fee 
or sectarian commitment. There 
are no age, racial, or religious re- 
strictions. 

The purpose is to assist these 
adopted Americans in learning the 
simple and basic principles of the 
Christian religion in their orienta- 
tion to our way of life. The min- 
ister is the instructor, and to date 
the class is attracting persons from 
17 different countries. 

Fortunately, we have a good 
“welcome wagon” service in our 
community. And more fortunately 
for us, the worker is a Methodist 
and a member of our Commission 
on Membership and Evangelism. 
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She gets valuable information for 
us and makes a significant witness 
for The Methodist Church. 

All names so received are placed 
on our mailing list. We send a 
church paper and numerous other 
promotional pieces regularly to our 
total membership and constituency. 

In addition, we have devised an 
affiliate membership and_ pastoral 
care privilege certificate which we 
send to all likely prospects shortly 
ahead of visitation evangelism calls. 
We have discovered that short-time 
residents appreciate this relation- 
ship while those planning to be 
in our community a year or longer 
eventually take the next step and 
join our church. We have been 
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able to provide addresses for scores 
of churches whose members are in 
the armed forces, and we serve 
these people while they are amongst 
us. 

Funerals, weddings, hospital con- 
tacts, a daily counseling clinic, and 
a week-day nursery school operated 
by our church also provide many 
names. We conduct a weekly radio 
program and sponsor regular radio 
spot announcements. Methodist 


trailers run in all local theaters. 
A weekly church advertisement 
is published in the local newspapers, 
in addition to the regular church 
notices. 
The Upper Room is placed in all 


motel, 


local hotel, and hospital 
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rooms, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, 
and the public library, A sticker in- 
dicates the Methodist church as 
responsible. “Table-tent” grace 
cards are on all local cafe tables— 
a courtesy of the Methodist church 
and the management. 

Carillonic chimes play daily from 
our church towers. We provide 
hearing aids for the hard-of-hear- 
ing and operate nurseries during 
all services. The church owns a 
station wagon and furnishes rides 
to all who have no other way to 
get to church. 

In co-operation with other local 
churches a city-wide religious cen- 
sus is made annually. Through the 
co-operation of the school board a 
religious preference census is made 
each fall in the junior and senior 
high schools. 


It isn’t the novelty, the unique. 
ness, the persuasiveness, or even 
the sincerity of the “come-on” that 
converts visitors into regular wor- 
shipers and loyal church members. 
It is what you and your people 
are able to give them when they 
come for the first visit. 

Unless the sermon is “the best 
they have ever heard,” the cordial. 
ity of your people the warmest 
they have ever experienced, the 
whole atmosphere the most spir- 
itual they have ever breathed, and 
the day and hour the most enrich- 
ing, the most inspiring they have 
had in a long time, they will not 
come back. 

And, as we have discovered, that 
requires considerable doing—but 
these are some of the things that 
help in the doing. 


Anyone for a Simple Game of Checkers? 


The big news in the field of mathematics, we read, is that Dr. 
John G. Thompson of DePaul University has just solved a problem 
that has baffled mathematicians for more than a half century. 

The problem is called the Frobenius conjecture. It is described 
thusly: “If a finite group, G, possesses an automorphism of prime 
order without fixed points, then G is nilpotent.” 

Frankly, this was rather difficult to understand. So we appealed 
to the fellow at the next desk, who once took a course in math at 
college. 

“Why, that’s clear as day,” he assured us. “All it means is that 
if the frammus of the pertilex, which we'll call G, has an iktholum 
of the poodish without fixed points, then the G is nonirdial.” 

We pass on this explanation with the thought that some of our 
readers likewise may have been confused by that earlier description 
and will appreciate getting the thing straightened out. 


Providence Journal, April 28, 1959. 
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Preaching 


Plain Preaching 


A layman's plea for clarity. 


HEY HAVE LOST the peo- 
ple, because they do not speak 
to them in their own language.” 
This was a theologian’s explana- 
tion of why some churches lose 


their people. 

Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, professor of 
church history at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, has said 
that churches have become addicted 
to the vocabulary of specialization. 

Over the last half-century in par- 
ticular, the technical jargon of 
chosen fields has become so in- 
grained in most of us that ability 
to put ideas into clear, simple Eng- 
lish has become rare. 

An economist, for instance, has 
trouble explaining business cycles 
and stock market trends so that the 
man who has no stocks can under- 


Robert L. Gildea is director of public 
relations and communications for the 
Indiana Area, The Methodist Church. 
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stand, and the scientist cannot make 
clear “iron deficiency anemia” with- 
out losing us who are unfamiliar 
with corpuscles and hemoglobin. 

Like virtually every other seg- 
ment of modern society, religion 
has developed its own terminology 
of “ten-dollar words.” 

Religion’s problem is more com- 
plex than those of science, business, 
or the professions because the 
Church has clung so tenaciously 
to a few mystical and sacred terms. 
When these terms become inter- 
mingled with newer, technical 
words, the confusion is complete. 

Here is an excerpt from an im- 
aginary theological “tossed salad”: 
“The Apostles gave us a great re- 
ligious heritage. They gave us the 
monotheistic conception of an 
omnipotent, omnipresent God 
whose incarnation and death was 
the atonement for our sins.” 

Now, what does the average con- 
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gregation know of “monotheistic” 
or “incarnation”? And you can add 
to the list scores of others like 
“propitiation,” “expiation,” “pan- 
theism,” “transcendentialism,” and 
“existentialism.” 

But what of the beloved mystical 
terms, the phrases which have been 
with us for centuries and have be- 
come an integral part of the 
Church? Dr. W. V. Middleton, 
missions executive, says it this way: 

“So far as I know, no Eskimo 
has ever seen a lamb. So it doesn’t 
mean anything to him when you 
describe Jesus as the ‘Lamb of 
God.’ You talk about the ‘Baby 
Seal’ of God, substituting the seal 
for the lamb, and he gets the idea. 
The Eskimo has been cold all his 
life. You talk to him about hell-fire 


and it makes him happy. So you 
take the word for the coldest glacier 
in Alaska and you substitute it for 
‘hell.’ ” 

Virtually everyone reading this 
will have seen a lamb, but he may 
wonder how much the term “Lamb 


of God” means to the average 
church-goer. He knows very little, 
about lambs, except that they grow 
up to be sheep and eventually give 
us lamb chops and wool sweaters. 
In this case, the vocabulary of re- 
ligion simply hasn’t kept pace with 
a changing society. 

It is true that the “sermon-soaked 
saints” who never miss a Sunday 
will eventually grasp some of the 
complex expressions, although that 
isn’t a requisite for understanding 
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one’s church. But placing the bur- 
den of understanding on the man 
in the pew is not conducive to 
effective evangelism. The  un- 
churched will not be attracted to 
regular worship if the sermon or 
the liturgy is beyond their reach. 

Hugh T. Kerr, Jr., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary said in a re- 
cent article: “Religion ought not 
to be isolated by the verbal cliché 
curtain. It ought to be the most in- 
teresting, colorful, exciting thing 
imaginable.” 

The Church needs to break up 
into digestible portions many of 
the academic and complex words 
which have crept into its vocabulary 
and, at the same time, rid itself 
of many of the outmoded clichés of 
a bygone era. If it refuses to do so, 
the Church will never be able to 
communicate its message to the 
masses. 

There is the story of the farmer 
who, in the presence of a neigh- 
bor, picked up a two-by-four and 
struck his mule between the eyes. 
The neighbor protested such cruel 
treatment but the farmer replied, 
“You've just got to get that mule’s 
attention before you can tell him 
anything.” 

Americans are concerned enough 
about their spiritual well-being that 
ministers will not need to hit them 
between the eyes to get their atten- 
tion. 

But when preachers have their 
attention, what then? Will they 
hold it? 
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Practical Parish 


There are plenty of leaders 
in most churches, 

but someone has to find 
and train them. 


By EVERETT 


LL VOLUNTEER, non-profit 
organizations seem to have a , 
problem finding the right man for 
the right job. Whenever executives 
of such organizations get together 
there are cries of despair; and this 


is no less true for pastors. Some- 
times the leader is part of his own 
problem. 

“My chairmen just won't co- 
cperate,” is occasionally uttered by 
the leader who is failing himself 
and his people but lacks the in- 
sight to realize it. He really may 
not communicate well and lack 
initiative. 

“One just can’t find leaders,” is 
often the confession of a man who 
doesn’t know the qualities of lead- 
ership. 

“If you want anything done you 
must do it yourself” sometimes 


Everett G. Miller, pastor of Ferndale 
Methodist Church, Glen Burnie, Md., 
is Conference director of camping. 
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really means, “It is easier to narrow 
your effort to one thing at a time 
than it is to supervise a program.” 
Or it may mean, “I can’t plan far 
enough ahead to frain volunteers 
to meet the problems involved in 
our work.” 

“Dead-heads in office slow down 
the program,” can mean, “I don’t 
know how to work around a dif- 
ficult individual.” Or, “I lack the 
personality to win people to work 
with me.” 

Since none of these excuses are 
really valid, what can we do gbout 
getting co-operative chairmen of 
committees and commissions so 
that our church work will be more 
productive? 

Sometimes it is easier to under- 
stand what one should do, if one 
understands first what one should 
not do: 

1. Do not appoint a committee 
and ask them to elect a chairman. 
Such elections are rarely preceded 
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by thoughtful deliberation. If a 
job needs to be done, one man 
should bear the responsibility for 
seeing that it is done. With the aid 
of a nominating committee, the 
executive should carefully select the 
man for the job, get his approval 
and, with this nominated indi- 
vidual, build the committee. 

2. Do not name a person to serve 
as chairman of a committee simply 
because he is your personal friend. 
A weak leader will often multiply 
his weaknesses by working only 
with those who have no minds of 
their own. If you have real ability, 
even those who may disagree with 
you on many matters will accept 
your leadership. 

3. Do not nafhe a person to head 
a committee because he is a fanatic 
on the subject. People who are so 
concerned over one facet of hu- 
man experience that they cannot 
see it in the context of living are 
usually people who have person- 
ality problems and need counsel- 
ing. A fanatic can only get other 
fanatics to follow him; such leader- 
ship in your organization will at 
least limit your productivity, or at 
most damage or completely ruin 
the rest of your program. 

4. Do not name the new en- 
thusiast to a position of leadership. 
If he is sincere in his enthusiasm 
he will be happy to serve on a 
committee for a while to provide 
better leadership later. On the other 
hand, a “flash-in-the-pan” who 
loses interest as a committee mem- 
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ber will not embarrass or hurt your 
organization. 

5. Do not call for a “volunteer” 
to take the job. More often than 
not no one will volunteer. This 
will cast a stigma on the job, some- 
times making it almost impossible 
to get anyone to take it. If someone 
does volunteer, he will often be the 
wrong person. Capable people usu- 
ally do not need to look for either 
jobs or glory. 

Here are some criteria which 
must be considered if we are to 
select good chairmen for our com- 
mittees : 

1. Maturity: Regardless of the 
age of the person, the rest of the 
group must be willing to accept 
him as a mature person, capable of 
considering the various aspects of 
a given problem. Any childish ten- 
dencies might prove disastrous if 
the chairman is under pressure. 

2. Intelligence: This is a basic 
qualification. I know of a church- 
man in a respected position who 
continually frustrates himself and 
those about him. This is because 
he does not grasp the meaning of 
what others are trying to commu- 
nicate to him. He is a man with a 
fine personality; he attempts to 
consider all facets of the problems 
before him; however, he lacks the 
ability to comprehend as well as 
he should. 

3. Personality: There are some 
people who seem to have a gift for 
rubbing others the wrong way. 
They do not make good chairmen. 
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The worthy chairman will have 
a pleasant (but not artificial) per- 
sonality. 

4. Awareness of need: It is of 
no value to appoint a man to a 
position of leadership if he does 
not feel the job is worth doing. 
Perhaps you will have to convince 
him of this. However, before he 
is appointed (or nominated) he 
should be aware of the need of his 
leadership and express his willing- 
ness to be responsible. 

5. Respect: A good chairman 
should have the respect of all 
the members with whom he is to 
work. He should be respected as an 
individual with ability, character, 
and personal prestige. Directors of 
organizations should remember 
that influence runs downhill. 

You may be interested in helping 
the alcoholic find his place in the 
world, but the bank president will 
not recognize his leadership. The 
recently reformed alcoholic would 
do better to begin with a respon- 
sible position of service instead of 
a responsible position of leadership. 

Your prospective chairman will 
probably be a member of your or- 
ganization but will not be in the 


The Church’s 


center of the active program. If you 
appoint an already overloaded 
worker to a new job, he can’t pos- 
sibly be productive. 

If a person is both interested and 
capable, he will already have found 
his niche in your program. There 
are probably two or three men in 
your organization who can do the 
job, but you will have to find them, 
convince them, and see that they 
get proper training. 

The chairman may not be en- 
thusiastic about the job you have in 
mind for him. If he measures up 
to the criteria suggested, he will 
become enthusiastic as he accepts 
his responsibility. 

No matter how good a man may 
be, he will never do the job exactly 
as the pastor would. Recruit him, 
train him, supply him with a com- 
mittee, and then let him do the 
work according to the rules of the 
organization and his own ideas. 
If you want to be chairman of the 
committee, do not name someone 
else for the job. 

Pastors probably have no greater 
responsibility than the job of select- 
ing and training the right leader- 
ship for our churches. 


Own Role 


Not all sheep are ours. Let us first attend to ours. Let us trust that the 
task of the Church is necessary enough that we should dedicate ourselves 
to it entirely, and that theology is sufficiently important that we shall 
not also be interested in philosophy. By thus concentrating her work, 
the Church will render a service to every Jaborer. She will fill her specific 


role, and that is God’s demand. 


—Karv Bartu in The Faith of the Church, Meridian Books. 
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World Parish 


from 
the days 
of the 
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By E. R. YARHAM 


Well preserved Norway stave 


HE VISITOR to Norway finds 

the ancient stave churches, oldest 
Christian buildings in the country, 
most fascinating. 

Such a church is often found in a 
deep valley flanked by giant peaks 
or perched at the head of a winding 
fjord. They are built with massive 
timbers, now black with age, many 
of them grotesquely carved. There 
they have stood from the days of 
the Vikings. 

Once there were some 300 of these 
old Stav-Kirker, or stave churches, 
in the country; but fire, neglect, and 


church at Borgund, dating from 1138, 
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deliberate destruction have taken a 
heavy toll. Only about a score survive, 
and these are preserved as national 
treasures. 

The finest and best-preserved is the 
stave church of Borgund, a village 
in the grandest portion of the ravine- 
like valley of Laerdal. The church 
dates from about 1138, and even now 
the “svalgang,” or cloister, around the 
building is perfect. Over the side 
doorway there is a small cross; but 
everywhere else the tiers, with their 
pagoda-like shingle-covered roofs, and 
the many gables, are ornamented 
with grotesque dragons’ heads and 
lofty and elaborately carved portals. 
On the massive door is carved this 
Runic inscription: “Thorir wrote 
these lines on*the fair of Saint Olaf.” 

This quaint church was in use 
until 1870. 

In some cases these churches have a 


pagoda-like character, but architects 


tell us the pagoda had no influence on 
the Norwegian stave churches. 
Since Christianity did not reach 


"Norway until long after it came to 


Britain and other parts of Europe, 


ithe stave churches may possibly be 


the architectural descendants of the 


"Norwegian Hov, that is, temple of 


pagan times. The pioneers of Chris- 
tianity adopted many of the pagan 
emblems found on the ships and 
temples, incorporating them in the 
buildings of their churches; just as 
elsewhere heathen festivals were 
adopted under new names, and hea- 
then art and architecture left their im- 
pression in early Christian design. 
Connected with Hedal Stave church 
is the legend of the hunter who was 


Sout shooting grouse, and as he shot 


an arrow it hit a tree with a strange 
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sound. Out of curiosity, he ap- 
proached and was astonished to see 
an old church. In the middle of the 
floor stood a large bell, and near 
the altar a great bear had taken up 
its winter quarters. The hunter 
killed the bear, and its skin was hung 
in the church—evidence of the truth 
of the legend. 

He found there, too, some pictures, 
a little brass shrine, four big bells, 
and a small one. It was against one 
of these that the arrow had struck. 
The shrine is still preserved, and it 
shows the murder of Thomas 4 
Becket. It dates to within 50 years of 
the happening and is thought by 
some to be the earliest of the repre- 
sentation which is indicative of his 
martyrdom. 

Hitterdal Stave church dates back 
to the 13th century. It is the largest 
in Norway. The outside is exquisite. 
Perhaps the easiest to visit is Fantoft 
Stave church, within half an hour of 
Bergen. It was brought to its present 
site from its original location at 
Fortun on the Sogne fjord. 

Others worth mentioning are those 
at Lom; Hegges, with its beautifully 
carved doors; and the one at Hoppe- 
stad. This last one is one of the 
largest of all and dates back from’ the 
14th century. In addition to splendid 
carving, a canopy over the altar is 
painted with colorful medieval pic- 
tures. 

Here in these wonderful churches, 
set in scenes of breath-taking beauty, 
is the record of a Christian heritage 
which is both fascinating and in- 
spiring as it unfolds its story of 
the development of Christianity in the 
land of the steepled hills and crystal 
fjords. 
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Pastoral Care 


Not accepted 

by his neighbors, 
a young man 
turns to his pastor 
for friendship 


and counsel. 


Counselor 


at Work 


LLEN is a very personable 
young member of the congre- 
gation I served for five years. He 
and his wife are college graduates 
and their standards—intellectual, 
moral, and social—are high. 

Allen has a graduate degree in 
engineering, and his income is 
higher than average for our com- 
munity. He works with a reputable 
company in a large city. 

His problem is that he feels 
trapped in our community where 
he has never achieved a satisfying 
status, nor any feeling of camara- 
derie with his closest neighbors, all 
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of whom are husbands of his wife's 
childhood friends. 

Although Allen comes to “visit” 
me periodically when he gets’ “fed 
up,” his pride would be hurt if 
he thought that I considered his 
calls as counseling interviews. He 
has told me frequently that I am 
the only man in the community 
with whom he can really talk (pre 
sumably by virtue of my education 
and professional training). 

At the time of the visit I am 
reporting, he was in considerable 
turmoil that had lasted several 
weeks. There was talk that he had 
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put his house up for sale and was 
contemplating moving into the city 
io take a big promotion. 

As usual, Allen dropped in to 
se me without an appointment, but 
he was bearing a gift for my chil- 
dren—his ostensible excuse. 


Allen. You know, don’t you, 
Reverend, that we are moving to 
s——? 

Minister. 1 heard that you had a 
fine promotion, but I didn’t know 
that you had definitely decided to 
move. 

Allen. Yes, I think so. We’ve got 
the house up for sale. It seems rather 
foolish for me to make weekly 


Mm trips back here to be with the 


family if we can find a place there 
to live. I would have more time at 
home. 

Minister. It seems so. We'll miss 
you here. But such an opportunity 
as you've been offered doesn’t come 
every day. 

Allen (sardonically). You'll be 
the only one to miss me, then. So 
far as the rest of the town goes, 
they don’t even know I’m alive. 

Minister. 1 wouldn’t say that. 

Allen. Don’t try to be kind, 
Reverend. You know very well that 
Max and Clyde and Sam (Ais three 
closest neighbors) only tolerate me 
because of their wives’ friendship 
for Eileen (Allen’s wife). They 
probably wouldn’t even speak to 
me on the street if it weren’t for 
her. (I did not speak and after a 
bit Allen continued.) That’s one 
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reason I'll be glad to get out of this 
town. There will be a better oppor- 
tunity to make friends in the city 
. .. men who have the same kind 
of interests I have... .” 

Minister. Common interests do 
make friendship easier, of course. 

Allen (looking at me sharply). 
Oh, I know what you're thinking. 
You think I’m running away. . 
or maybe that I’m a snob, is that 
it? - did not wait for my reply.) 
Well . . . we've lived here now for 
over seven years. I’ve tried, for 
Eileen’s sake, to find a place in this 
community. Eileen loves it... I 
know she does. She grew up here 
...all her relatives and friends are 
here. I built our house practically 
single-handed, and we don’t want 
to leave it . . . but, well, people 
around here just don’t accept me 
for some reason. 

Minister. It seems to me you’ve 
accomplished a lot for a man who 
doesn’t feel accepted. (I pointed 
out to him that he was teaching a 
Sunday school class, that he had 
been a member of a committee.) 

Allen. Oh, they use me, but they 
don’t like me. 

Minister. Perhaps you are mis- 
taking reserve for dislike. I’m sure 
that Max and Clyde respect your 
ability. Maybe they feel a bit over- 
awed by it. 

Allen. Reserve? After seven 
years of our children playing to- 
gether and our wives sharing a 
coffee break every day, almost? 
Just how long does it take for peo- 
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ple to break down reserve and be 
real friends? 

Minister. You know the old 
axiom, Allen: “To have friends, 
you must be one.” I suspect the 
same is true of communities. 
Whenever you begin to feel that 
you are a part of this community, 
then you will have been accepted, 
and you won’t feel any doubts 
about it. 

Allen (speaking slowly after 
some reflection). You think, then, 
that it’s my fault if Max and Clyde 
and Sam don’t like me? 

Minister. Yes, Allen, I do. If that 
sounds blunt, it’s because I have 
too much respect for your intel- 
ligence to be otherwise. Think 
about it for a minute. The char- 
acter of this town was set before 
you came here. You can’t expect 
the community to adjust to you— 
you have to adjust to it. 

Allen (heatedly). But I have 
tried! Believe me, it isn’t easy to 
keep putting yourself into situa- 
tions where you feel that you're 
not wanted. 

Minister (sympathetically). 1 do 
know, Allen. You might say that 
I’m an outsider, too, in a manner 
of speaking. Sometimes I think 
people who are born with a thicker 
skin ... and less sensitivity . .. are 
happier. But what about Eileen? 
Does she know how you feel... 
about not being accepted? 

Allen. Oh, she knows all right. 
That’s why she is so enthusiastic 
when she talks about moving. I 
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know that she doesn’t want to 
move away, but to hear her talk 
you would think it was all her idea 
She’s a good wife, Reverend, 
(There followed an explanation of 
how the couple had met at college 
during the war, and the practical 
reasons that had led up to their 
eventual decision to locate in his 
wife’s home community. This ex 
planation strengthened my prewi- 
ously held opinion that the rela 
tionship between Allen and his 
wife was an unusually sound one, 
based upon mutual respect.) 

Minister. Are you telling me that 
you don’t think this fine promo- 
tion is worth moving away for, 
after all? 

Allen. lf I'm honest, I have to 
say that it’s an excuse. There really 
isn’t anything I want in S 
that I can’t get here. The B com- 
pany has made me an offer that 
would be equally advantageous ... 
perhaps even a greater opportunity, 
if the breaks fall the way they 
should in the next three years. So 
I have to admit to myself that it 
would be pure selfishness on my 
part to move. That’s the problem, 
Reverend. I keep thinking I would 
be nothing but a heel to uproot 
Eileen, to separate the children from 
their grandparents . . . just because 
I’m not happy here. 

Minister. Then the _ solution 
seems to be for you to learn to be 
happy, right? 

Allen. Right! Got any sugges 
tions? 
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Minister. That’s a hard one to 
answer. Perhaps it would be easier 
for you to learn to be content with 
what you have. Practically no one 
achieves complete happiness, and 
you have more than most men to 
make you happy, by your own ad- 
mission: a fine family, an under- 
sanding wife, a home you love, 
creative work with a bright future. 

Allen. But no friends, Reverend. 
Oh, I do have some friends at 
work, of course, and Eileen has 
been good about having them and 
their wives out on occasions, but 
I'd like to think I had some friends 
in my own neighborhood. 

Minister. If this is absolutely 
necessary to you, then you will have 
to sell yourself to them. 

Allen. But how? What I do just 
doesn’t seem to work. Take last 
month, for instance ... (Allen then 
recounted his version of his offer 
of help to Sam, who was pouring 
cement for a new driveway, and 
the rude way in which his offer had 
been rebuffed. Although I did not 
reveal it to Allen, I had already 
heard a version of this story from 
a second neighbor who was help- 
ing Sam. It was true that they had 
resented Allen’s superior attitude, 
which they classified as “gall,” and 
they had snickered about some of 
the ideas he had advanced as being 
“asinine” —“high-falutin’.” 

Minister. Allen, do you remem- 
ber that Sam helped Clyde just a 
few months ago when he laid his 
new driveway? I know that neither 
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of them has any technical knowl- 
edge, such as you have, but they 
have had some experience. Pos- 
sibly they resented your superior 
knowledge. I’ve heard it said that 
no successful amateur likes to be 
instructed by a professional. 
Allen. Oh! (He considered.) 
Well, probably I did sound of- 
ficious. But I thought that was one 
area in which I could have helped. 
. . » Maybe I’m a born snob, but I 
just can’t see why I should pretend 
to be stupid to save their egos. 
Minister. No; pretense wouldn’t 
solve anything. But genuine ap- 
preciation and recognition of each 
other’s skills and good qualities 
would help, don’t you think? 
(Allen looked puzzled.) You do 
agree, don’t you, that Sam and 
Clyde and Max all have good 
qualities, and that each has some 
outstanding skill or talent? 
Allen. Why, yes, surely ... 
Minister. Do they know that you 
think so? (Allen looked at me for 
a long moment before making a 
noncommittal reply, and I had some 
feeling that he was angry. The ‘n- 
terview terminated shortly, without 
any further significant comment. 
The next week when Allen spoke to 
me at the close of the Sunday serv- 
ices he mentioned that they had 
decided against going away. 


PASTOR’S COMMENTS 


Allen is a very perceptive and 
sensitive person who had a good 
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understanding of the nature of his 
own problem, but he seemed to 
have run up against a stone wall 
in his efforts to solve it. When he 
was asked to look at himself and 
the problem objectively, he was 
able to find avenues of solution, as 
his present improved status in the 
community and a happier accept- 
ance by his neighbors proves. How- 
ever, I have the feeling that Allen’s 
insistence forced me into a greater 
degree of directiveness than I would 
have given in other circumstances. 

What other course of action 


might I have pursued? 

I realize that Allen’s inability to 
admit that he wants or needs coun- 
seling help is a symptom indicative 
of his great need for status. Ac- 
tually, comparatively speaking, the 


passive sort of community accept- 
ance he had achieved would not 
have bothered a man with less 
pride. Is there any particular value 
in forcing Allen’s awareness of this 
dependent need by asking him to 
make a definite appointment? 


CHARLES W. STEWART 
Comments... 


(Associate Professor of Preaching and 
Pastoral Care, Iliff School of Theology.) 


HERE IS AN excellent illus- 
tration of how pastoral care shifts 
to pastoral counseling, but the pas- 
tor did not recognize the shift and 
failed to structure the interview. 
Allen wanted counseling, but like 
many parishioners, he wanted to 
sneak it in the back door. 
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The pastor recognizes the 
“sticky” position in which he was 
placed by Allen’s efforts to keep 
him as a friend. He feels pushed 
into being more directive than he 
usually is, into advice-giving and 
into making Allen angry. All of 
these are traps into which friend 
fall when they are sought out w 
talk over personal problems. A 
counselor is a “professional friend’ 
says Karen Horney, both more and 
less than a friend. The counselor 
provides empathy and a listening 
ear, like a friend; however, he is 
objective and set-apart enough to 
allow for clarifying the problem and 
giving the client freedom to work 
out his own understandings. 

The pastor does a good job in the 
problem-solving area, that is, help- 
ing Allen with the decision of moy- 
ing to the city or staying in the 
present situation. He clarifies the 
fact that Allen is wandering in his 
decision at one point, and_ this 
allows him to admit his escape 
motives. That Allen makes this de- 
cision on his own and is able to 
report this the following Sunday 
speaks well of the pastoral rele 
tionship. 

However, the pastor’s uneasiness 
at the end of the call bespeaks a 
feeling that something was left to 
be desired in the interview. It might 
have been the failure to structure 
the interview at the very begin- 
ning by opening the door to cou 
seling. This would have tended to 
allow the pastor freedom to be a 
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counselor and not feel rushed (as 
a friend) to offer all his advice in 
one talk. 

The question is raised, “What 
other course of action might I have 
pursued?” Taking this initial step 
would have made a difference at 
these specific points: 

1. When the client expressed a 
negative feeling—like rejection—it 
would have been accepted, and the 
pastor would have tried to help 
the client understand it. Instead, 
reassurance was used which tended 
to deny the feeling and drive it 
underground. 

2. The pastor would have saved 
the proverbs and axioms for his 
homiletical kit bag. They tended to 
give him a “preachy tone.” 

3. He would have withheld judg- 
ment throughout the interview, and 
saying bluntly, “It’s your fault you 
are treated as you are.” Blame is 
shared by Allen and the commu- 
nity; and, in counseling, Allen 
comes to acknowledge and accept 
his share. 

4. Personal example, as the pas- 
tor uses it has no place in counsel- 
ing, although it may in friendly 
conversation. It tends to say, “Look 
at me,” rather than “Let’s both 
look at you and your trouble.” 

5. The trap of the direct ques- 
tion is seen for what it is—a bid 
for dependency rather than a query 
for advice. In counseling, if one 
gets direct questions after several 
interviews it generally shows the 
counselor is answering problems 
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rather than helping the client to 
solve his own. 

As to Allen’s difficulty, not 
enough information is given here 
to make anything but an educated 
guess. He wavered once before 
when the decision to move to his 
wife’s home town was made. He 
has had mixed feeling about it 
ever since, and when, through his 
superior and aloof attitudes, he 
feels totally rejected by the town 
he perceives the solution to his 
problems in a move to the city. 
The decision to stay by his wife 
may be as much a mark of con- 
tinued dependency feelings as the 
move might have been an escape. 

The minister’s final question has 
been answered in part. Yes, a coun- 
seling interview should definitely 
have been structured. Having failed 
to do it in this session, it surely 
needs to be done in future sessions. 


JACK ANDERSON 
Comments .. . 

(Pastor, Southside Methodist 

Church, Jacksonville, Fla.) 

THE INFORMATION about 
Allen and his need is not sufficient 
to indicate just what should have 
been done. Here are some general 
principles about counseling that 
might be helpful in evaluating the 
interview. 

1. Recognition of need and de- 
sire for help are the two first steps 
a person takes in meeting his emo- 
tional problems. If the problem is 
not charged with enough tension 
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to make the person realize his need, 
it is futile to try to make a “pa- 
tient” out of him. 

Allen felt rejected by the com- 
munity. He could escape tempo- 
rarily by moving to the city. But 
that would take his wife and chil- 
dren away from family and friends. 
The tension caused by this pro- 
posed move, added to his loneli- 
ness, was the best tool the minister 
had to get Allen to face himself. 
If he had encouraged Allen to 
talk about these problems, he might 
have discovered his need. 

2. The counselee is closer to his 
difficulty than the counselor. While 
he may not know what his prob- 
lems are, he will discover them 
quicker by self-examination than 
if the counselor directs the inter- 
view. This is one of the advantages 
of nondirective counseling. 

In this interview the minister 
kept bringing in new ideas. “We'll 
miss you,” would have been a bet- 
ter reply to the proposed move. 
Allen ignored the rest of the state- 
ment and went immediately into 
what was bothering him. The 
minister tried to stop him with 
“I wouldn’t say that.” Allen would 
not be stopped, and he began again. 
This time the minister interrupted 
him and changed the subject. Still 
persistent, Allen tried again. This 
pattern continued until the minister 
took over. 

3. The counselor has a right to 
express his feelings. His reaction 
to what the counselee is saying is 
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an important element in the inter- 
view. For his reaction to have a 
constructive effect it must be re- 
lated to the situation. 

The minister’s reaction to Allen's 
problem was solicitous, soothing, 
argumentative, and_platitudinous 
in turn. It was never creative. It 
revealed little of Allen’s real prob- 
lem for self-acceptance, except for, 
“Learn to be content with what 
you have” and, “Sell yourself to 
them.” If he had confronted Allen 
with his loneliness, his effort to 
escape his problem, his low opinion 
of himself, and the helpful attitude 
of his wife, it might have changed 
the whole interview. 

4. Insight about one’s problems 
is not enough to guarantee matu- 
rity. Most people have more in- 
formation about their problems 
than they are able to put into prac- 
tice. Along with insight one needs 
to feel his worth as a_ person. 
Sustaining self-confidence comes 
from what one feels he is rather 
than what he is able to do. Love 
is the basic element in producing 
this confidence. 

Allen failed to get the satisfac- 
tions he needed from his profes- 
sion or from feeling superior to 
the people in the community or 
from working in the church. His 
friends, with their needs, were un- 
able to accept him because he did 
not accept himself. 

The minister may have given 
more love than is revealed here, but 
this seems to be his greatest fault. 
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Pastor’s Study 


By J. EDWARD LANTZ 


The Art 
of Reading Aloud 


Reading the Bible well is the 


fine art of being a mediator. 


EADING THE Bible aloud re- 
quires some imagination. The 
reader becomes an interpreter of a 
message written many years ago in 
a language other than the one used 
for speaking. The writer lived in a 
land far away from the United 
States and belonged to a civiliza- 
tion and culture very different from 
that of present-day America. It 
would all seem quite strange to us 
if we were suddenly thrust into it. 
The message this biblical author 
wrote was not even coded in our 
language. Editors and copyists, as 
well as translators, may have made 
some alterations in the original dis- 
course, before it finally became 


]. Edward Lantz, is director of the 
Southern regional office, National 
Council of Churches. This article is 
condensed from his new book, Read- 
ing the Bible Aloud (Macmillan Co.). 
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transcribed into English. Hundreds 
of such messages constitute our 
Bible. We read them as God’s 
Word, given to his people—through 
his inspired leaders. 

So, it is important for the reader 
to do more than merely pronounce 
words. He must interpret them, re- 
lating them to the time and place 
in which we live. And God’s mes- 
sage must come to him before he 
can pass it on to the hearers. 

The reader needs to be conscious- 
ly aware of his relationship both to 
his Bible and to his listeners. It 
is a three-fold connection—the 
reader, the Bible, and the listeners 
—that is essential if there is to be 
effective communication. 


Reading aloud the Word of God 
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is different from all other parts of 
the public worship service. 

In public prayer, for instance, the 
person who prays seeks to establish 
the man-to-God (I-Thou) relation- 
ship. Public prayer is addressed to 
God—not to people—but the leader 
in prayer must be conscious that 
other people are listening, and that 
to the degree that they listen, his 
prayer becomes their prayer. He is 
their mouthpiece in so far as he 
expresses their aspirations and 
shortcomings and desires before 

30d, 

The preacher, by way of contrast, 
communicates as a man to his fel- 
lowmen rather than as man-to-God, 
and he thereby creates a man-to- 
man bond. He is a spokesman for 
God, to be sure, but from a differ- 


ent viewpoint than the one who 
offers public prayer. 


HE OFFICE of the reader is 

still different. He speaks as 
from God-to-man rather than as 
from man-to-God or man-to-man. 
Both the reader and the preacher, 
therefore, direct their utterances to 
the people. The main difference in 
function is that the preacher pro- 
claims a message that he himself 
constructed, while the reader of the 
Bible delivers one that someone 
else composed. The reader must so 
interpret what he reads that the 
listeners can both comprehend its 
purpose and respond to its motif. 
This means that the reader must 
re-create the message and mood of 
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the author. Achieving this experi- 
ence produces a most satisfying 
rapport of worship, because both 
the reader and his hearers are re- 
sponding sympathetically to the 
same stimulus at the same time. No 
matter how many times he has 
gone over the passage before, nor 
how much time he has spent re- 
hearsing it, the reader must feel 
what he is reading at the very mo- 
ment of reading. 

The reader is not an impersona- 
tor or an actor. Rather he is an in- 
terpreter. 

The Bible interpreter does not 
create the Good News that he pro- 
claims, although he does re-create its 
thought and mood just as the lan- 
guage interpreter does. As that in- 
terpreter retains his own identity 
and does not strive to imitate any 
of his participants, so the Bible in- 
terpreter should not strive to copy 
the author or his characters. To sug- 
gest various character roles and to 
differentiate one from the other is 
usually sufficient. 

Take, for example, the parable of 
the prodigal son (Luke 15). Note 
that the reader can appropriately 
distinguish between the father, the 
prodigal, and the elder brother, 
using a slight inflection of voice, a 
turn of the head, a pause, a lifting 
of the hand, or some other manner 
without resorting to acting or im- 
personating. 

Actors and impersonators “take 
parts” and become assumed char- 
acters. True enough, the reader 
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may indicate the individual idiosyn- 
crasies of his various characters up 
to the point of portrayal. He may 
even wear biblical costume, but as 
son as he begins to imitate his 
characters by assuming their roles, 
he leaves the art of reading and 
enters the arena of acting. 

As interpreter, the reader must 
unfold the Scriptures by sharing 
biblical concepts and convictions 
with his hearers. He should not 
concentrate on the mechanical as- 

cts of delivery, but rather on 
shared insights. To think of the im- 
perative in “Thus says the Lord,” is 
a strong motivation in developing 
the proper attitude for effective 
reading than to think of one’s own 
voice or gestures. This requires 
reading the familiar with a fresh, 
vital, and spontaneous approach. 
He should read the Bible with his 
whole heart, soul, mind, and 
strength. 

Such focus upon the significance 
of the message is spiritual prepara- 
tion at its best. It is spiritual be- 
cause it stresses the content of the 


reading more than the desire for 
self-adulation in its delivery. It 
helps to cement a cohesive circuit 
among the reader, his Bible, and 
his hearers. 

When Jesus said to Peter, “Feed 
my sheep” (John 21), he could 
have been speaking to every reader, 
for a reader is expected to feed the 
flock spiritual food by reading from 
the Word. 

To obtain the reader’s proper 
perspective of his function he 
should think of the author as per- 
son number one, the reader as per- 
son number two, and the listener 
as person number three. His role 
is like that of the musician who 
takes a composition and interprets 
it musically for his listeners. He 


‘unfolds the music according to his 


intellectual and emotional response. 
He must be true to the author, to 
himself, and to the listener. Actual- 
ly, the reader is an artist in the best 
sense of the word. 

The ideal of a good reader is to 
read as the writer would speak if 
he were a good speaker. 


in the Beginning... 


The late Paul Bellamy once told me that in his early days as city 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, he was making the rounds of the 
reporters’ desk one night and noticed that one of his men was grinding 
out a “tape worm” on what Bellamy regarded as a relatively unimportant 
event. “Cut it down!” he said, “After all, the story of the Creation was 


told in Genesis in 282 words.” 


“Yes,” the reporter shot back, “and I’ve always thought we could have 
been saved a lot of arguments later if someone had just written another 


couple hundred.” 


—From a talk by Frank StarzeEL, general manager of the Associated Press. 
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Pastor’s Study 


By CHARLES RAY GOFF 


Moral Sense on the Highway 


Is an automobile a weapon 
for a new kind of murder? 


T IS a good question how much 
of our living and, especially, 


of the new forms of sin have come 
with the development of the auto- 
mobile. 

Think now of this new evil, this 
relatively new sin of killing people 
on the highway. Not many voices 
are being raised in protest. True, 
you see whole page advertisements 
in the newspapers, and safety coun- 
cils, and all manner of legal efforts 
at highway controls. 

There are appeals to selfishness: 
“The life you save may be your 
own,” and to pride: “We love our 
children,” and to céOmmon sense, 
“If you drink, don’t drive .. . if 


Charles Ray Goff has been minister 
of the Chicago Temple since 1941. 
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you drive, don’t drink.” But as yet 
there has not been an effective re- 
ligious protest. 

There’s very little said about this 
sin in the churches. Oh, in a way 
we do; but the truth of the matter 
is that all of us are involved and 
are so guilty. We preachers and our 
people are common sinners. Some- 
times I wonder if we _ havent 
formed a conspiracy of silence. 

The sinful statistics are well 
known. In the last ten years, we 
have killed more than 368,000 and 
injured 12,500,000 persons, many 
of them very seriously and many 
of them for life. The economic cost 
amounts to some 42 billion dollars. 
In 1958 we killed 37,000 people in 
the United States—more than were 
killed in combat in the Korean 
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War. We have killed and injured 
more people by automobiles than 
we have lost in all the wars the 
United States has ever fought. 

On Ohio’s highways, some years 
ago, the State erected crosses at 
every spot where there had been a 
death by automobile accident. I 
suppose it became too gruesome, 
for the State gave up the idea. But 
if we did that throughout the coun- 
try, we would have a cross for 
every one and one-half miles of 
paved road in America. 

We ought to be honest enough 
to admit that some of the accidents 
are unavoidable. Not all of these 
people have been killed by reckless 
or drunken drivers. Some accidents 
are due to weather conditions and 
mechanical failures and the enor- 


mous trafic that the roads must 


bear. Some are due to thousands 
of immature drivers, who ought 
never to be allowed behind a wheel. 

But, when all this has been taken 
into account, most probably 60 per 
cent of our accidents are com- 
pletely avoidable and totally un- 
necessary. They need not have hap- 
pened. They amount to nothing less 
than slaughter. 

That makes it a moral issue, and 
it demands moral sense on the 
highways. If we could once believe 
that this killing is murder, we 
might look at the whole matter 
differently. Many who are reading 
this and many to whom we preach 
have gone out one day believing 
that the automobile is a wonderful 
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thing, without any hint of what 
was going to happen. And sud- 
denly the whole world caved in! 
We were unaware of the serious 
nature of this new instrument of 
death in which we were traveling. 
Maybe we were victims in a tragic 
accident. Maybe we were called 
into a coroner’s room for a scene 
we can never forget. 

We blame the teen-agers—and 
they are responsible for a consider- 
able portion of the accidents (some 
24 per cent of all are caused by peo- 
ple under 25). But, there are others! 
Think of the sensational driver 
with a desire to show off (and some 
of that is in all of us). The manu- 
facturers of automobiles turn over 
to us these instruments of such 
immense power, that it’s hard for 
us to realize what we have in our 
hands. If we could think of an 
automobile as a potential instru- 
ment of death, as well as an in- 
strument of happiness and pleasure, 
it would sober us. If, once in a 
while, everyone would just look at 
those bumpers in front of our own 
cars and see them as the possible 
instrument of death for an inno- 
cent child, I am sure that it would 
do something to us. 

Why don’t we quit our ration- 
alizing? Why don’t we stop blam- 
ing the other person? Why the 
constant business of saying, “Look 
at that fool there!” If he goes 
around us, he’s driving like a mad 
man. If he is going slow, we say 
he is more dangerous than the 
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speeder. We say, “What’s the mat- 
ter with a deadhead like that?” 
Our cutting in, of course, is always 
justified, but when the other fellow 
does it he is a dangerous fool. 

In certain matters we have a 
pretty alert moral sense. We know 
much about ancient evils. When 
we violate these things, the red 
lights begin to flash and the bells 
ring. But, when a person begins 
to drive too fast, there is no great 
moral condemnation. Do we begin 
to see signs like, “Thou shalt not 
kill?” 

Do you ever imagine what might 
happen? One time we saw out of 
the rear-view mirror a car coming 
slowly onto the highway just as 
another one approached at a great 
speed. It struck an open car and 
children, six or seven of them, were 
flung through the air, and just then 
the crowd was so great that we 
couldn’t even get back to it. 

We don’t confess our sins of bad 
driving. We haven’t a ritual or a 
prayer of penitence about reckless 
driving. Maybe it ought to be in 
our Communior® service. Surely it 
might be part of our meditation and 
prayer. Can you call yourself—can 
I call myself—a free moral agent? 
If we are—and I think we are— 
let me make a suggestion or two: 

We can be, first, last, and always, 


for law enforcement. It is not a 
game of “cops and robbers.” Stric 
enforcement of all traffic reguk. 
tions is for the good of all of us. 

Whenever we see any kind of 
law enforcement we ought to say, 
“Thank God for that.” A_ police. 
man riding on the highway, risking 
his own life, trying to keep people 
from killing themselves, ought to 
be welcomed. We ought to thank 
God every time we see a police 
car, squad car, or anything of the 
kind. No matter who they may be, 
if they are out there, they are 
really working for us. 

We can keep, invariably and no 
matter how pressed we are, to a 
safe and reasonable speed. There 
is no sense in the excessive rates 
on these new toll roads. And there 
is no point in speeding anywhere 
else. We have no business risking 
the lives of others, or our own, 
simply because we didn’t start 
soon enough. 

Most important, we can pray for 
a conscience. For this thing is, 
after all, a moral thing, and it re- 
quires an awakened conscience. 

The life you save may be—will be 
your own, but it may be that of 
another, a person for whom Christ 
died. Snapped out, snuffed off, piled 
up on the highway, 40,000 killed, 
1,000,000 injured. God have mercy! 


True Simplicity 


Everything deep is also simple and can be reproduced simply as long 
as its reference to the whole truth is maintained. 
—ALBERT ScHWEITZER, The Light Within Us (The Philosophical Library, $2.75). 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


For ‘MRS. 
Preacher’ 


Silence—source of strength. 


ECAUSE it’s “so peaceful in the 

country,” and because occasional- 
ly each of us needs to “get away from 
it all,” are good reasons to seek a 
retreat—but there is a more significant 
reason. This is to find again the close- 
ness to God which re-establishes pur- 
pose and perspective. It is to get back 
into the presence of God again—to 
experience once more the “heaven that 
stands around us in our infancy,” and 
of which few remain aware. 

It is being discovered anew that this 
can be accomplished through a retreat 
as both men’s and women’s groups 
schedule gatherings apart from the 
world. 

There are as many kinds of retreats 
as there are different types of groups. 
A retreat can be planned for fellow- 
ship, for prayerful discipline, for silent 
contemplation. The type of retreat can 
be decided by the group it is to serve. 

A silent retreat was chosen recently 
by a group of ministers’ wives in Min- 
neapolis. Motive was to relax utterly 
and completely in the presence of 
God, Mrs. Dennis F. Nyberg says 
writing later about the experience. 
“The purpose of a silent retreat,” she 
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adds, “is not to pressure one’s inner 
life into greater disciplines of prayer 
and other spiritual activities, but 
to find a quiet place of the heart.” 

A small warning: If a silent retreat 
is what your group wants, don’t be 
deterred by husbands whose remarks 
would indicate more skepticism than 
faith in the ability of women to be 
together and not talk. The Minneapo- 
lis group already has disproved this 
theory, and they have the official ad- 
mission of the Rev. Dennis F. Nyberg 
who led the retreat for women im- 
mediately after having led one for 
men. With surprise in his voice, Mrs. 
Nyberg tells us, Pastor Nyberg com- 
mented that the women quieted down 
with greater ease than the men had, 
and once quiet, were less fretful. 
There now! 

Mrs. Milton Andrews of Seattle, 
Wash., chairman of a retreat in that 
city, suggests a schedule which will 
keep a retreat “moving.” It should 
serve, however, rather than control. 

Careful planning is necessary, but 
the committee should be willing to 
let the spirit of the group be felt. 
Periods of time designated for specific 
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activities such as fellowship, commun- 
ion, a creative silence, study and dis- 
cussion, helped keep the retreat alive 
for the Seattle group, which, of course, 
was not a silent retreat. 

This group used tape recordings of 
Howard Thurman and Grace DeKock 
and also listened to music on record. 
The life and writings of Louise Eg- 
gleston were inspirational as were her 
prayer booklets. 

What the program will be as well 
as the kind of retreat can be deter- 
mined by a planning committee. The 
committee will want to decide 
whether to include a communion 
service, the study of a single or sev- 
eral devotional books, or to use only 
the Bible. Will there be music, how 
much time will be devoted to cor- 
porate prayer, to getting acquainted, 
and other questions will come up. 

Spiritual Renewal Through Per- 
sonal Groups, by John Casteel (Asso- 
ciation Press $3.50), will supply re- 
source material. Mrs. Andrews found 
this book extremely helpful. 

It is important to be completely 
organized, Mrs. Nyberg cautions, re- 
ferring to the planning of a silent re- 
treat. The silence in the Minneapolis 
group began after dinner on Friday 
night of the weekend retreat. 

After dinner the first instruction pe- 
riod was held, followed by an hour of 
free time. The evening prayer was 
held at 10:30 after which the group 
retired. Morning prayer was at 7:30, 
and after an eight o'clock breakfast 
there was another period of free time 
before the instruction period. 

Free time was scheduled again after 
instruction, and an intercessory prayer 
preceded lunch. More free time and 
a silent walk were followed by the 
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third instruction period of the retreat, 
There was time for group silent wor. 
ship, and the retreat was closed after 
supper. 

In Seattle a social period on the first 
evening of the retreat was sandwiched 
in between dinner and a speaker, 
Communion was held and the group 
was free for 45 minutes before a pe- 
riod of Bible exploration, a time of 
silence, and one labeled “evaluation.” 
This retreat dispersed after luncheon 
on the second day. 

Whatever the program it is obvious 
from comments made by those who 
attended the silent retreat, that these 
groups have much to offer. Said one 
woman: “Within the retreat I found a 
welcome, easy silence with surpris- 
ingly little strain.” 

Another set as a goal: “To affirm 
my faith now with prayer and medi- 
tations more regularly so that I can 
grow into the presence of God more 
easily and with acute listening.” 

“It has helped me realize how nec- 
essary it is to have periods of creative 
silence. It is the only source of 
strength in this busy world.” 

Said another, “This silence is alive, 
vivid, joyous. .. .” 

“I have found a new peace,” said 
one, “and a knowledge that in my 
working days I do not let God talk to 
me and I put him aside too much.” 

“A retreat gives one courage to look 
more squarely at oneself. My prayers 
will be of a listening nature, not just 
asking,” was another comment. 

Whether it is a silent retreat or one 
of fellowship it can help lead those 
who attend into the presence of God 
and toward the development of an 
inner harmony which is peace. 
—Martha 
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A Christian Interpretation of Mar- 
riage, by Henry A. Bowman. 
Westminster Press, 127 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Grorce P. Heptey, chap- 
lain and professor of sociology and 
economics, Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Henry Bowman, once of Stephens 
College, now at the University of 
Texas, is a Christian sociologist. For 
25 years he has specialized in mar- 
riage and family matters, and now he 
distills his thinking and experience 
in 94 pages of text and 23 of supple- 
mentary materials. 

His book is designed to serve as 
the basis for a 10-meeting course in 
a young people’s society, with New 
Testament quotations for study and 
questions for discussion. The basic 
treatment reads well by itself, how- 
ever, and should be good lending ma- 
terial for pastors and counselors to 
put into the hands of thoughtful 
(though not necessarily erudite) ado- 
lescents and young married folk. 

Professor Bowman is an idealist 
who is fully aware of human actuali- 
ties. His analyses of social phenomena 
are restrained, and his use of the 
Scriptures is enlightened. On the 
whole his conclusions may be re- 
garded as conservative, but his ap- 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


proaches to them are neither au- 
thoritarian nor obscurantist. He is 
neither flippant nor stuffy. 

Pastors, who find themselves fac- 
ing with increasing frequency the 
problem of proposed interfaith mar- 
riages, will be especially grateful for 
the sane and informed discussion of 
that issue. 

This includes the full text of a 
typical antenuptial contract as re- 
quired by the Roman Church: A 
document which speaks eloquently 
for itself, and which should be so- 
berly pondered otherwhere than in 
the priest’s study and in the dazzling 
presence of the Roman-oriented be- 
loved. 


The Larger Parish and Group 
Ministry, by Marvin T. Judy. 
Abingdon Press, 175 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Austin H. ArMITSTEAD, 
pastor of Bay Ridge Methodist 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


This book is timely because of 
this year’s interdenominational mis- 
sion theme, “The Church’s Mission 
in the Town and Country Church.” 
I review this book as a pastor who 
has served rural churches. 

The author has sought to present a 
careful analysis of the trends of rural 
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society, the need for using sociological 
research methods, and the need for 
dedicated laymen and ministers in 
the rural church. He has succeeded 
in presenting this study in a graphic 
manner using charts and graphs, 
questionnaire forms, and a sample 
constitution of a larger parish. He 
portrays a composite of many points 
of view. 

This book is a “must” for distinct 
superintendents and pastors serving in 
rural areas, and good for a selected 
group of interested laymen. 

My only criticism is that it would 
have been better to have made the 
book more appealing to the average 
interested layman rather than limit- 
ing it to the persons mentioned above. 
The use of interesting case studies 
would have been more effective. The 
author’s epilogue is excellent, but if 
expanded and used as an introduc- 
tory chapter, would have made the 
book more readable and interesting 
to the rural laymen, whom the author 
indicates is a key to the future of 
the rural church. 


Know Your Faith, by Nels F. S. 
Ferré. Harper & Bros., 125 pp., 
$2.50. 


Reviewer: Water M. ALBRITTON, 
Jr., pastor, Pine Forest Methodist 
Church, Pensacola, Fla. 


The theology of most popular books 
on religion is like thin soup to the 
professional theologian. Yet to the 
average churchman, reading the 
works of the professional theologian 
is like trying to digest dry hay. With 
this volume Dr. Ferré, himself a 
professional theologian, strongly 
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tackles the problem of making solid 
theology intelligible to the general 
public. 

He aims to offer readable discus. 
sions of the great questions of the 
Christian faith, questions about the 
nature of Christ, of man, and of life 
after death. The purpose is an ad. 
mirable one, but it is only partially 
achieved. 

Dr. Ferré for the most part is too 
deep and philosophical. He has a 
naturally academic approach, and is 
able to get away from it only oc 
casionally. The book lacks the per- 
sonal quality that gave a warm touch 
of reality to his earlier books, 
Strengthening the Spiritual Life and 
Making Religion Real. 

But the book is a mine of stimu- 
lating thought for the pastor who is 
willing to dig in it. Many may dis- 
agree with Dr. Ferré’s universalist 
theology, but even they must admit 
that it is profitable to read the work 
of one who forces you to think for 
yourself or else accept what he says. 

To have an effective ministry, to- 
day’s preacher must have some solid 
convictions about the great questions 
people are asking. It is not so im- 
portant that we all have the same an- 
swers, but it is vital that our answers 
point men to the One who is God's 
Saving, Living Answer to all prob 
lems, Jesus Christ our Lord. This 
Dr. Ferré does, with power. 

Here is one example of the many 
sermon ideas crammed within the 
book: 

“The Cross is God’s work in his 
tory whereby he has poked a hole 
in heaven’s floor to let the divine light 
shine upon earth.” 

While the volume generally is a 
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bit heavy reading, any minister will 
find it a good book to kindle his own 
thinking on the vital issues of Chris- 
tianity. 


A Southern Moderate Speaks, by 
Brooks Hays. University of North 
Carolina Press, 231 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Grorce L. Zorn, pastor, 
Park Avenue Methodist Church, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Courage to find and lift one’s voice 
in a turbulent situation may rival 
“content” in importance in the final 
analysis. Across the Southland “rum- 
blings” persist that the central area 
of the racial crisis, embracing per- 
haps the largest number of devotees, 
has been without a championing 
voice. 

Those who claim to walk “on the 
white line down the middle” have 
now found a prophet in a former 
congressman, a southerner, and the 
lay-president of one of the largest 
church bodies in America. Mr. Brooks 
Hays of Arkansas, president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, takes 
atext: Let your moderation be known 
unto all men (Phil. 4:5), and pro- 
poses to stake out the middle position 
of our current controversy. 

The reader will discover with the 
author that the middle ground in a 
white-hot issue is never a place of 
“quiet rest.” He who stands in be- 
tween knows warfare on two fronts. 
These two active fronts are very 
real to Mr. Hays. Working his way 
from one camp to the other in capitol 
debates, “smoke-filled” convention 
rooms, and the volcanic eruption of 
Little Rock, this emissary trying to 
bear the “truce flag of reconciliation” 
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felt the heat from the bubbling caul- 
drons in both camps. 

Perhaps this “voice from the Rock” 
will not blend harmoniously with any 
overwhelming group of moderates, 
but it should prove helpful to most. 
Like a giant captive signal balloon 
this autobiographical, sincere, and 
sensitive word will serve notice that 
the middle ground is occupied and 
intelligently vocal. The ground is 
roomy, the boundaries not always 
distinctly drawn, and the terrain is 
not always favorable for fast move- 
ment. The gentleman from Arkansas 
has marked a spot from which the 
thoughtful reader may adjust his 
sights. 


God and Freud, by Leonard Gross, 
David McKay Co., 215 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: Jack E. ANDERSON, is pas- 


tor of Southside Methodist Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


This book is aimed at two of the 
major professions: Medicine and the 
ministry. It is written in a breezy 
journalistic style with illustrations 
galore and testimonials ad infinitum. 
Here and there it inserts interest- 
getters in a kind of “Shock-treat- 
ment” method to guarantee the 
reader his money’s worth. This, for 
example, is a chapter heading: 


Jesus Loves Me, This I Know 
My Psychiatrist Told Me So. 


While the author’s purpose is to 
show that “good religion and good 
psychiatry are identical,” he discusses 
the subject only from the need of 
the minister. He is so interested in 
convincing the clergy to accept psy- 
chotherapy that he omits all discus- 
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Introducing This Month-- 


A new way to teach your people to kn 


Y=: HERE NOW is one of the simplest and most adaptable plans for g 
Bible study. It’s designed for you to teach your people to know and u 
stand the Bible in an easy and interesting way. 

Methodist ministers everywhere are introducing this plan to their ch 
this month. 

Why A Weekday Bible Study Croup? 

Experience through the centuries has shown that the Scriptures release { 
message and power more fully when considered in groups. There are sev 
significant reasons why this is true. 

First of all, the Bible was written in the midst of a fellowship of dey 
persons, Second, the Bible is best studied in groups because of the nature§ ¢ ty 
the Christian church. The church is a corporate fellowship and Bible s 
should occur within a corporate setting. 

The third reason for the Bible studied in groups is a psychological one. & 
persons are unable to discipline themselves to study the Bible alone. Felle 
in terms of a worthwhile project releases us from inhibitions. We are helpeif: 
think beyond our individual capacities. 

Here’s How You Make This Plan Work! 

All that is required for a Know Your Bible Study Group in your chur 
that someone take the responsibility for getting a group of interested pe 
together to study the Bible over a fairly extended period of time during # : 
week or on a Sunday evening if you desire. You may organize as many grogwo 
as you desire and work out your own plan of procedure using the Know Y@ 
Bible Series as guides to study. 
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. Announcement copy for church bi 
Study Group in your church now. Order a tins. 


Organize a Weekday Know Your Bible 


supply of the Know Your Bible booklets 
(those you do not sell may be returned to 
us without charge) and we'll send you 
these materials free: 


. Suggested letter copy announcement! 
your entire church. 

. Suggested copy for your church} 
tins on each unit of study. 


1. 
2. 


To the pastor, a set of fhe Know Your 
Bible Series, with Handbook and binder. 
A 15x22-inch poster with all the study 
subjects jisted and registration blanks 
at bottom of noster for you to place in 
a conspicuous place in your church in- 
troducing this new plan to your people. 


3. Series of 9x6 posters for promotion. 





. Suggested copy for post cards 


mailed to your church members. 


- Wallet size mémbership card for 


person who join a Know Your 3 
Study Group. 
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sion of the problems related to this 
acceptance. He has little to offer the 
physician except to tell him a few 
ministers have accepted the contribu- 
tions of Freud and psychotherapy. 
There is no consideration of the in- 
fluence religion has had on psychiatry. 

Being readable it will introduce this 
new tool, psychiatry, to ministers who 
otherwise might not discover it. And 
while shock-treatment examples may 
cause a few to close their minds com- 
pletely to the subject, they may serve 
to open the minds of others. 

The book makes a further con- 
tribution. In giving the history of the 
relation between religion and psy- 
chiatry it assures the minister that 
the day of open warfare between 
them is over, that the time of mere 
peaceful co-existence is rapidly pass- 
ing, and makes a strong appeal for 
the ministry to accept and use the 
insights of psychotherapy. 

The chapter God, Freud, and 
Susan Peters shows how this third 
step has been utilized. It describes a 
Parish Life Conference of the Epis- 
copal Church where 12 or 15 lay 
men and women came together for a 
week end. Confronted with the ques- 
tion, “What is the basic purpose of 
my parish church?” they discovered 
that conventional answers fail to 
satisfy. When asked, “What is the 
basic need of man?” their anxiety in- 
creased as their self-assurance di- 
minished. At a strategic period in the 
discussion the story of Susan Peters 
was read. 

After an automobile accident, 
movie actress Susan Peters surprised 


her doctors by recuperating sufficiently ° 


to go back on the stage to act in a 
wheel chair. She and her husband 
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adopted a baby boy. Life seemed 
wonderful. But a couple of years later 
her husband asked for and received 
a divorce. Miss Peters became less and 
less active, and finally died. The doe 
tors said that while she died of a 
kidney disease she really died because 
she had lost her desire to live. 

The members of the group were 
completely baffled when faced with 
the question, “What does your church 
have to offer Susan Peters?” The 
conventional answers seemed even 
more inadequate. But the conference 
had a “happy” ending. With group 
therapy and much soul searching, in- 
dividuals were led to a new concept 
of self, relation to others, and the 
program of the church. One member 
of the group remarked, “It’s amazing 
that after 1900 years of Christendom, 
the Episcopal Church has to send 
its members to mountain retreats for 
a week end to find out what Christ 
was really saying.” 

This illustration reveals the style, 
approach, and purpose of the book. 
Ministers ought to know what the 
author is saying whether they accept 
it all or not. 


The Christian Shepherd, by Seward 
Hiltner. Abingdon Press, 190 pp, 
$3. 


Reviewer: James R. UHLINGER, pastor 
of Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Some Aspects of Pastoral Care is 
the sub-title that will save this book 
for many readers. To take the ancient 
and outdated figure of a shepherd a 
the key for a modern study of pas 
toral counseling is daring enough. To 
employ the archaic verb form “shep- 
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A new series of engrossing and in- 
formative introductions to the 
books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, for individual or group 
study by laymen. EDwINn M. Goon, 
General Editor $1.50 each 


YOU SHALL BE MY PEOPLE 
The Books of Covenant and Law 


By Epwin M. Goon. A helpful key 
to the books which stand at the 
base of the Old Testament faith. 


JESUS AND GOD’S NEW PEOPLE 
The Four Gospels 


By Howarp CLarK KEE. The Gos- 
pel message as presented by the 
four Evangelists in the earliest 
Christian communities, 


This is the popular series for daily 
reading in which the texts of the 
New Testament books are accom- 
panied by a commentary filled 
with anecdotes from life, pointed 
quotations from literature and 
deep spiritual insight. Edited by 
WILLIAM Barclay. $2.50 each 


The Letters to the Galatians 
and Ephesians 
The Letters to the Philippians, 
Colossians and Thessalonians 
Now at your bookstore SW 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Phila. 7 if 





herd,” no longer found in many dic- 
tionaries, is to stretch the figure to 
the breaking point. 

Dr. Hiltner deliberately selects the 
imagery of the shepherd, holding 
that it alone combines the attitude 
of tender, individualized care with 
positive work of healing. 

The content is much more reward- 
ing than its framework. Two basic 
principles are advanced for the pas- 
toral care ministry: concern and ac- 
ceptance through love and under- 
standing, and clarification (psycho- 
logically) with judgment (theologi- 
cally). 

The familiar format of presenting 
a brief case study or interview and 
then wringing out of it the erroneous 
and the correct procedures and meth- 
odology is used throughout. It recalls 
Anton Boisen’s classes 25 years ago 
in the same University of Chicago 
where Seward Hiltner teaches. 

Chief contributions are the relating 
of pastoral guidance to those in our 
class structure society, to organization 
men, and to the rebels. While not 
being unique or startlingly new, the 
10 chapters are readable, interesting, 
colorful, and resourceful in solid 
references. 


Theology of Culture, by Paul 
Tillich, edited by Robert C. Kim- 
ball. Oxford University Press, 213 


pp., $4. 


Reviewer: James E. SELLERs is assist- 
ant to the dean, the Divinity School, 
Vanderbilt University. 


If God is often taken for dead by 


industrial society, one of the reasons’ 


is the wish of religionists to define 


him as a highest being, slayable by 
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science. In this volume, Paul Tillich 
calls again on the theological world 
“to reconsider and to restate the 
meaning of the tremendous word, 
‘God.’” 

When God’s omnipotence, for ex. 
ample, is transformed into a crude 
causality, the idea of God must be 
expected to fall before physical re 
search. In a “discussion” with Einstein 
included in this collection of essays, 
Tillich argues that the symbol of 
omnipotence rightly expresses some- 
thing more profound—the idea that 
nothing can separate us from “the 
infinite and inexhaustible ground of 
meaning and being.” 

Religion should be taken as “an 
aspect of the human spirit . . . the 
dimension of depth in all its fune- 
tions.” In order to speak meaning- 
fully of God, Christ, and the Church, 
Christianity must examine secular 
culture, and “try to find the existenti- 
ally important questions.”  Tillich 
adds, however, that only the questions 
come from this scrutiny of the situa- 
tion; the theologian gets his answer 
“from somewhere else.” 

The essays range in style from a 
rigorous disquisition on philosophy of 
religion which bristles with Latinities 
to a humorous, humble piece on 
German and American theology. 
Everywhere there is the attempt to 
restate religion in terms of the hu 
man predicament. 

The reader will find some of 
Tillich’s proposals puzzling. What 
are we really to make, for example, 
of the explanation that “forgiveness 
of sins” means “accepting acceptance 
through being unacceptable”? 

Although there is little new here 
for old Tillich fans, the book provides 
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A STUDY OF CORPORATE DEVOTION 
By Luther D. Reed 
President Emeritus, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Highly readable and thoroughly enjoyable, this major work deals with 
the whole field of worship: eoary, content, leadership, meaning. 
Aids to worship are included in this broad framework: anthems, hymns, 
suggestions for planning church buildings, and other practical guides. 


THE CONCEPT OF GRACE 


By Philip S. Watson 


An exploration of the doctrine of grace in Biblical and historical 
theolo y: A scholarly summary of the attitudes toward one of the 
basic € ristian doctrines. $2.00 


MINISTER’S PRAYER BOOK 


By John W. Doberstein 

Plans and materials for the minister’s daily devotions, revolving about 
the seven themes of the minister’s calling and life, distributed over the 
seven days of the week. Covers the entire church year, special days 
and saints’ days. Nothing like this book has ever been published before 
for Protestant pastors. September 15th. Cloth, $3.75; leather, $6.00 


MAN ano THE INCARNATION 


By Gustaf Wingren 


A book with an important meaning for theological discussions of today. 
Discusses the Biblical theology of Irenaeus, one of the leaders of the 
early Church. September 8th. $3.75 


NATURE ano AUTHORITY 
or THE BIBLE 


By Raymond Abba 


Comprehensive and clear summary of the chief problems and re 
of modern Biblical scholarship. A valuable book for students and all 
Bible readers. September 8th. $4.50 
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a valuable collection of writings. 
Pastors will be especially interested 
in the essays on psychoanalysis, edu- 
cation, and communication. 


Risen Indeed, by G. D. Yarnold. 
Oxford University Press, 134 pp., 
$2.25. 


Reviewer: R. Evcene Gitmore, pro- 
fessor of philosophy of religion and 
systematic theology, Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary, Washington, D.C. 


A correspondent to the church 
press complained: “Before Easter I 
searched the church book shops for a 
book on Easter. There were rows and 
rows of books on the cross, but prac- 
tically nothing on the Resurrection.” 
The warden of St. Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawarden, England, wrote Risen 
Indeed to make good the deficiency. 

While all recent systematic the- 
ologies deal with the Resurrection, 
the final theology on any point of 
Christian faith has not been written. 
And the current revival of interest 
in religion renews the demand for 
better statements of the faith. 

The author aims at “theological 
rather than critical, devotional rather 
than apologetic” study. Against the 
demythologizers he holds that “there 
is a hard core of incontrovertible fact 
behind the supernatural elements in 
the narratives as they have come 
down to us.” Parts of the hard core 
are the empty tomb, the appearances 
of Jesus, certainty that Jesus was alive 
and that God was conqueror of death. 
This is set forth along with much 
critical study of the texts. 


How well has he succeeded in giv- 


ing to the Resurrection a meaningful 
interpretation for modern believers? 
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The task remains unfinished, as jt 
ever must. Laymen will be introduced 
to enough critical study of the texts 
that they will be impelled to make 
further inquiry. He both affirms 
“physical” Resurrection and holds 
that it “completely transcends our 
categories of objective and physical.” 
However, Yarnold is not quite will- 
ing to leave transcendence of the ob- 
jective complete.” 

Risen Indeed will be provocative 
of further study: It is not the defini- 
tive statement on Resurrection the- 
ology. 


Foundations of the Responsible 
Society, by Walter G. Muelder. 
Abingdon Press, 304 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: T. Otto Natt, editor, 
THe New CurisTIAN ADVocATE. 


No phase of the ecumenical move- 
ment is more significant—or misun- 
derstood—than social ethics, giving 
meaning to the phrase, “the responsi- 
ble society.” This book is an attempt 
—a very clear and comprehensive one 
—to outline the ethical foundations 
of that society. 

Actually, this study makes plain 
that society must be responsive as 
well as responsible. For example, in 
the especially strong chapter on the 
ethical reality of the State, Dean 
Muelder shows that responsible states 
do exist, that the State is an associa- 
tion responsible to God and to people, 
and that the people must learn to 
use the State and. all other forms of 
political organization to measure up 
to their social responsibilities. 

This threefold thesis can be traced 
throughout the books, as the author 
deals with the family, civil law, prop- 
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DEAR PASTOR, 


Methodist Church School literature is con-= 
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coordination between the church and the 
home in Christian education. 


This is placing THE CHRISTIAN HOME in a new 
light among Methodist publications. More 
and more it is in demand as a major supple- 
ment to provide new perspective to the whole 
field of children, youth, and adult work. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOME. As the Christian family 
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Christian education, your teachers, coun= 
selors, administrators, and parents all 
need this publication to give new depth 

and meaning to the whole program. 
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erty, agriculture, work, management, 
social welfare, Church-State relation- 
ships, and the world community. The 
principle of social responsibility is a 
thread running through the whole. 

Implicit rather than explicit, as 
might be wished, is the uniqueness 
of Christian ethics, as distinguished 
from general religious ethics and the 
ethics of moral law. Nevertheless, the 
author has not dodged the moral im- 
plications that Christian teachings and 
doctrines make pertinent. He has 
made it very clear that theology and 
philosophy must be supplementary 
disciplines when confronting the 
problems of social responsibility. 

Furthermore, his own personalistic 
liberalism is evident throughout. He 
states it frankly and fully, and he 
does not hesitate to concern himself 
with those areas in which there are 
differences of opinion among scholars. 
And in another volume he promises 
te supply what is missing here—a 
clear description of the Christian ethic 
in all its theological uniqueness. 


Preaching Values in the Epistles 
of Paul, by Halford E. Luccock. 
Harper and Brothers, 220 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Lynn H. Corson, Method- 
ist Church, Haddonfield, N.]. 


All of us in the preaching ministry 
of the Church stand in need of what 
this book purports to supply. We 
are constantly on the lookout for what 
Dean Hough of Drew used to call 
“seminal ideas”; not “canned” ser- 
mons, or outlines saving us the ne- 
cessity of creative thought, but some 


notion latent with explosive possi- 


bilities. 
This new Luccock book supplies 
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that need in great abundance. In his 
















foreword Luccock states, “The para § B 
graphs in this book are not sermons;§ P 
they are not sermon outlines. They Rev 
are starting points, not arrivals, at F 
tempts to lay an arresting hand on the J, 
shoulder of the reader.” 

I found that “arresting hand” of | 
my shoulder as I read through his} !° 
expositions of texts that stimulated | ! 
his imagination in Romans and First | > 
Corinthians. The book is not in § 
tended to be an exegetical study nor I 
does it have a single thesis which | © 
the author intends to propound. But | 
for homiletical purposes, it would | P“ 
be difficult to find a book on Romans | 
and First Corinthians which sets the | 
mind and the imagination off on more | lif 
creative peregrinations. qu 





I found that a pencil and a note. 
book were indispensable companions 
to the reading of the book. Here is 
preaching material for a long time to 
come. 

In one of the brief chapters (and 
there are 142 of them) which com- 
prise the book, Dr. Luccock refers 
to a certain word which, for him, 
“rings a little bell in the memory.” 
The author’s wide reading and seem- 
ingly inexhaustable supply of anec- 
dotes and pertinent quotations all are 
grist for his mill. The “little bell in the 
memory” keeps ringing as this master 
of the association of ideas adorns old 
texts with new, fresh and _ pointed 
meaning. 

Luccock is a master of the con- 
temporary idiom while at the same 
time completely at home in the an- 
cient insights which have their roots 
in the Gospel. This latest book is an 
illustration of the homiletical mind 
at its best. 
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People, Land, and Churches, by 


para § Rockwell C. Smith. Friendship 
nons; | Press, 164 pp., $2.95, paper $1.50. 
They Reviewer: Cuarves R. Britt, pastor, 
sy at First Methodist Church, Prattville, 
nthe Ala. 

” os Eight questions and eight answers 
1 his § for churchmen concerned with Amer- 
lated § ican rural life will be found in this 
First | book by Garrett’s professor of rural 
- jn. | church administration. 

nor | Professor Smith communicates these 
hich | essential ideas to his readers: The in- 


But | trdependence of urban and rural 



















chapters four and five should be eye 
openers. Rural economic and health 
needs stated indicate that the rural 
dweller has yet to come into his 
heritage as an equal participant in 
America’s vast national wealth and 
facilities for health. 

Dr. Smith’s work will reach its 
fullest fruition when he persuades 
us, in Methodism, to discount the 
move from rural to urban parishes as 
a sign of a minister’s success; when 
our annual conferences are persuaded 
to recognize circuit ministers by elect- 
ing them to boards, commissions, 
conferences, etc., in proportion to 
their urban brethren; when we come 
to know that a man who ministers to 
600 people in six churches is doing a 
bigger job than the man who minis- 
ters to 600 in a single congregation. 
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HIS univeral favorite has been 
greatly revised to insure even 
greater popularity and use. 
Ineludes ten new full-page art 


72s reproductions,and many new 
**. stories and poems on the life of 


Christ have been added. 
“Worthy of a place in every 
Christian home.” 

—Christian Evangelist 





AT YOUR BOOKSELLER + $5.95 


ould | people, an awareness of the changing 
nans | countenance of the countryside and 
the | the increasing complexity of rural 
nore | life, the Church’s relevance to the 

questions of rural America. 
rote. For our definitely urban brethren, 
‘ions 
re is 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


You Have No Choice 


As a Pastor, it is not yours to decide 
if you WILL counsel with those in 
your church fellowship . . . your only 
choice lies in HOW you will counsel. 
Wayne E. Oates offers help in... 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO PASTORAL COUNSELING 


Dr. Oates has brought together the com- 
bined thoughts of ten men who are actively 
engaged in the practice or teaching of coun- 
seling, pastoral care, psychology, and psy- 
chology of religion. Their experience and 
knowledge can lead you to see counseling 
as a part of your church’s ministry to those 
who need the help counseling can give. 
Fundamental principles of counseling are 
thoroughly discussed in the light of the 
counselor’s individual personality and ap- 
plied in sample cases. Pastoral counseling is 
then viewed in its relationship to and its 
use of the Christian faith, which is its basis. 

$6.00 


A distinguished book from 
BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
at your favorite bookseller 


| Until the millenium arrives, how. 
| ever, for the Christian who would 
| know something of the “mission” of 
| the church to rural America, this 

book is more than pertinent. It is 
| essential. 

A carefully planned guide, The 
Church’s Mission in Town and 
Country (Friendship Press, $.50), the 
home mission theme for 1959 and 
1960, uses People, Land and 
Churches as part of its basic study ma- 
terials, 


Crusade at the Golden Gate, by 
Sherwood Eliot Wirt. Harper & 
Bros., 176 pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: Marcaret F. Donatpson, 
director of public relations, Meth- 
odist Information, New York, N.Y. 


Those who have never witnessed a 


Billy Graham crusade will find in 


| this book a brief, well-proportioned 
| description of the evangelist’s two- 
| month 
| which may serve as representative of 


invasion of San Francisco, 


the experiences of other cities. 
The author is a former journalist 
now serving as pastor of one of the 


| churches which participated in the 
| crusade. His style is as readable as 
| onte should expect from his former 
| profession; and his attitude as ob- 
| jective as we could reasonably expect 
| from his present one. 


He devotes several pages to the 
history and general characteristics of 
San Francisco showing that the city 
has no religious roots in the past and 
that even the modern soil is shallow 
and unfertile. “There is no tradition 
in the area that would lead the people 
to expect anything of mass evan- 
gelism,” he states. 
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It appears all the more remarkable, 
then, that thousands of persons 
thronged the famous Cow Palace 
every night to hear an evangelist and 
that a large proportion walked down 
the aisle at each service to make a 
public commitment. 

Ten case histories are given in 
dramatic form to demonstrate various 
types of persons among the converts. 
The results are indicated by these 
vignettes as well as in the generally 
modest estimate given by the author 
of the total effect of the crusade upon 
the people, the churches, and the 
communities of the Bay Cities area. 
He is frank enough to assess also the 
resistance of churches and groups 
whose theology is referred to as 
“liberal.” 

It seems significant that, after full 
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credit is given the Graham method 
and message, the author makes this 
revealing statement: “It is not too 
much to suggest that the memory 
that will linger longest . . . is simply 
the man himself.” 


BRIEFLY NOTED... 


Chaplains of the United States 
Army, by Roy J. Honeywell. De- 


partment of the Army, 376 pp., 
$3.25. 


Here are accounts of many unsung 
heroes who helped make history with 
cross and hymn book. Since Samuel 
Stone of Hartford gave counsel and 
comfort in battles with the Pequots, 
men of all faiths in the Army have 
been helped to live, fight, and pray 


ESPECIAL SERMONS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS, BY G. CURTIS JONES. 21 ser- 
mons for such days as New Year, Brother- 
hood Week, etc. One full section of Scripture 
passages as topic ideas for numerous oc- 
casions. $3.50 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


BY LYNN HAROLD HOUGH. Story of 
the preaching ministry and its place in 
church growth. Describes spiritual essence 
of Christian preaching. “. . . a mighty 
stimulus to better preaching”—Hamp- 
ton Adams. $2.50 


From the publisher of: MAKING THE MOST OF 


HERE COMES 
ELIJAH 


BY FRANCES DUNLAP 
HERON. A chronicle of 
Christianity in action, in 
the biography of a Mis- 
souri farmer and layman, 
Elijah Scott Dunlap. The 
story of his faith, humor 
and wisdom in the face of 
tragedy and defeat is in- 
spiring for all modern 
Christians. $3.95 


YOUR FACE 
IN THIS MIRROR 


THE TIME, by Christopher T. Garriott, $3.00; 
TRUMPET CALL OF REFORMATION, by Oliver 
Read Whitley, $3.95 


BY DWIGHT E. STEVEN- 
SON. How to gain self-knowl- 
edge through reading the 
Bible. Part of Faith for Life 
series; CPA text. 75¢ 


At your bookseller 
BETHANY PRESS St. Louis 
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THE AIMS 
AND CONTENTS OF 


Pastoral Theology 


This is the subject of the symposium 
in the Autumn issue of Religion in 
Life, a Christian quarterly of opinion 
and discussion. Contributors to the 
symposium are Hans Hofmann, Seward 
Hiltner, and John G. McKenzie. 

Also included in this interesting 
issue: ‘Forsyth’s Contributions to 
Pastoral Theology” by William L. 
Bradley, ““The New Biblical Theology 
in Parish Life” by Paul M. Van Buren, 
“The Good I Will, I Do Not” by Paul 
Tillich, “Justification by Faith and the 
Experimental Psychologist” by James 
E. Dittes, “The Rise and Fall of Pop- 
ular Religion” by A. Roy Eckardt, and 
“The Whole Man: A Study of John 
Wesley’s Healing Ministry” by Clair 
Wilcoxon. 

In addition Charles $. McCoy gives 
a biblical appraisal of Waiting for 
Godot, and Edith Lovejoy Pierce looks 
at two autobiographies by Boris Paster- 
nak. Start your subscription now! 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


Published by ABINGDON PRESS 
FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


RELIGION IN LIFE 
201 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please enter my subscription to Re- 
ligion in Life for years, at $4 
per year, beginning with the Autumn, 
1959, issue. (Postage free in the U.S. 
and possessions; to Canada, 18¢ per 
year additional; other countries, 30¢ 
per year additional.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





together. Col. Roy J. Honeywell 
(USAR, ret.) and former Boston 
University professor, has written well 
of our chaplains’ distinguished record, 
The bibliography is an extremely 
valuable one. 


I and Thou, by Martin Buber, tr. by 
Ronald Gregor Smith. Scribner's, 
137 pp., $1.75. 


This is a second edition of a book 
which has become a classic in its 
own generation. To this printing has 
been added a postscript by the author 


| offering explanations heretofore un- 


published. Buber carried a specific 
message to each of the professions and 


| especially to theologians and_phi- 


losophers. 


| Steps to Christian Understanding, 


edited by R. J. W. Bevan. Oxford 
University Press, 212 pp., $3.50. 


Twelve outstanding authorities dis- 
cuss and explain the fundamentals of 


| Christianity. The stories of Creation 
| from the Old Testament are examined 


and compared with the theories of 
modern science on the origin of the 
universe and of man. And the in- 


| compatibility of science and religion 


is found to be more imaginary than 
real. 


| Preaching on Christian Unity, 
edited by Robert Tobias. Bethany 
Press, 160 pp., $3. 


Throughout this book of sermons 
by a dozen world-known preachers 
is the unifying thought that the cur- 
rent theological understanding of 
unity is given of God. So, Hungary's 
Bishop Bereczky, South Africa’s Dr. 
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Marais, America’s Dr. Sockman, and 
the others share their ideas with the 
conviction that the thrust of God 
without question is behind the search 
for unity. 


If the Churches Want World 
Peace, by Norman Hill and Doni- 
ver A. Lund. Macmillan, 148 pp., 
$3. 

Sharp criticism of the churches for 
the inconclusive part they have had 
in peace-making since the first world 
war will prompt many readers to 
say, “I doubt it!” Nevertheless, it will 
do all churchmen good to read, and 
answer for themselves these conclu- 
sions by two close students of inter- 
national affairs. 


Jesus Lord and Christ, by John 
Knox. Harper & Bros., 278 pp., $4. 


Three books that have become 
Christian classics—The Man Christ 
Jesus, Christ the Lord, and On the 
Meaning of Christ—are brought to- 
gether, not in a New Testament 
Christology, but in an incisive study 
that touches on major themes. Dr. 
Knox is quick to acknowledge that 
his ideas grew over the period in- 
volved in the writing. 


Not Disobedient Unto the Heav- 
enly Vision, by Harold Paul Sloan. 
Herald Press, 166 pp. Out of Print. 


The author’s many friends, who ex- 
pect him to write brilliantly and yet 
helpfully of the relatives of time and 
the absolutes of eternity, will not be 
disappointed in this book. It is a 
warm, glowing account of a faith 
that has made a radiant Christian 
personality. 
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The Victor Speaks, by Edmund 
Schlink, translated by Paul F. 
Koehneke. Concordia Publishing 
House, 126 pp., $2.50. 


Shocking in many of its starkly 
frank insights (for instance, “Only 
through his unfathomable Godfor- 
sakenness does Christ completely take 
our place”), this book serves as an 
antidote to much theological mushi- 
ness. It centers about the seven words 
on the cross and the eight words fol- 
lowing the Resurrection. Dr. Schlink 
will be remembered as the distin- 
guished German theologian whose 
opening statement stunned many at 
the Evanston assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 


Religion in America, ed. by John 
Cogley. Meridian Books, 288 pp., 
$1.45. Essays based on papers at 
a Seminar on Religion in a Free 
Society, sponsored by the Fund for 
the Republic. 


Mont-Saint-Mickel and Chartres, 
Henry Adams. Doubleday (Anchor 
Books), 455 pp., $1.25. 

Basic Christianity, J. R. W. Stott. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 144 pp., $1.25. 


The Gospel on Campus, Charles S. 
McCoy and Neely D. McCarter. 
John Knox Press, 123 pp., $1.50. 
Rediscovering evangelism in the 
academic community. 


Understanding and Preventing 
Juvenile Delinquency, Haskell 
M. Miller. 191 pp., $1.25. 
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NEWS and trends 


SHARE LIKE BELIEFS: DIFFER ON PRACTICING THEM 


Methodist minister and laymen 
share like beliefs on matters of faith 
and theology, but they apparently do 
not agree on how these beliefs should 
be applied to everyday problems. This 
was a finding which «merged from 
two surveys conducted in preparation 
for the fourth National Methodist 
Town and Country Conference. Al- 
most 1,100 church leaders were told of 
the survey results at the conference in 
Wichita, Kan., July 21-24. 

Dr. David E. Lindstrom, professor 
of rural sociology, University of Illi- 
nois; Prof. Herbert E. Stotts, Boston 


University, and Prof. M. Wilson Nes- 


bitt, Duke University, headed the 
studies. 

According to Dr. Lindstrom, the 
survey statistics show that Methodist 
laymen probably have deeper religious 
convictions than their pastors give 
them credit for having. But, he added, 
“Our worldliness can be seen in 
our inability or unwillingness to do 
the very things in which so many of 
us have an avowed belief.” He said 
variances between belief and practice 
are apparent in such matters as sup- 
port of missions, regular church at- 
tendance, total abstinence, conduct of 
business, use of money, fair labor rela- 
tions, international aid, and military 
service. 

Prof. Stotts noted that most Meth- 
odists regard their belief as important 
but fail to rely on them for guidance 
in their conduct. “Apparently our 
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right hand doesn’t know what our left 
hand is doing. There should be no 
ragged edge between what we think 
and what we do,” he declared. 

The Boston University professor 
summarized the Methodist message: 
“Work that all men might awake to 
their need, believe in Jesus Christ, live 
in his presence, and grow into his 
likeness.” 

He termed the small church “a 
precious heritage” in Methodism and 
said the church’s essential democracy 
is threatened by the failure of many 
town and country churches to be rep- 
resented in the government of the 
denomination. He decried the failure 
of rural churches to send representa- 
tives to annual conference sessions. 

Other speakers challenged town and 
country church leaders to adopt new 
systems of organization to serve rural 
areas better. The delegates were re- 
minded that Methodism continues to 
be primarily a town and country 
church. Almost 85 per cent of its con- 
gregations and more than 59 per cent 
of its members live in communities of 
less than 10,000 population. 

With many Methodists scattered in 
small congregations, the church faces 
problems of low salaries for many 
ministers, lack of challenge in the 
workloads of these men, and discour- 
agement among members of tiny 
struggling congregations, the delegates 
were told. 

“Methodism dares not neglect the 
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We should not retreat 
; &= 
herted Prof. Marvin Ss Judy of Per- 
kins School of Theology. He and 
other speakers suggested revised sys- 
tems of organization to make better 
use of ministers and strengthen work 
of town and country churches, A pri- 
mary need, Prof. Judy added, is to 
overcome the prevailing attitude that 
it is disgraceful for a pastor to accept 
a circuit of more than one church. 
Examples of how systems of or- 
ganization are succeeding included a 
report by the Rev. Floyd V. Brower, 
pastor of the Pemiscot (Mo.) County 
Parish for 13 years. He told the dele- 
gates: “Our forefathers lived in chang- 


ruré al areas. 


ing times as well as we do, and they 
met the changes. It’s a sign of insti- 
tutional arthritis to feel you cannot 
change.” 

Statistics prepared for the confer- 


ence showed seven out of ten Meth- 
odist pastoral charges paid less than 
$4,000 to the salaries of their ministers 
in 1955. Prof. Judy urged that present 
conditions require a minimum salary 
of $4,000 plus a parsonage. 

Importance of the layman’s role in 
bringing about the needed changes 
was cited by —— C. Stewart, 
Homer City, Pa., farmer. “Consolida- 
tion or merging of churches, even of 
the same denomination, may be like 
leading a cat by the tail, but must 
ultimately come in some places. 

Called by the Council of Bishops, 
the Town and Country Conference 
was under general chairmanship of 
Bishop Edwin E. Voigt, Aberdeen, 
§.D., with the Rev. Glenn F. Sanford, 
Philadelphia, director of the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country, serving 
as secretary of the gathering. 
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Poor Sects Give More 


People of small and poor sects give 
much more liberally than those of 
wealthy denominations, says the Rev. 
Albert Rasmussen of the Pacific 
School of Religion. 

They give with “sacrificial urgen- 
cy,’ and give stewardship top priority 
in their budgets, he told a study con- 
ference on stewardship sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches; 
while “those who share most fully in 
our opulence support the church only 
when it supports the value system that 
elevates material production to su- 
premacy.” 

He added that it is often easier to 
raise money for buildings projects 
than to pay ministers’ salaries. 


The Rev. E. W. ]. Schmidt, Montclair 
Church, Oakland, Calif., displays 50- 
star flag sent by Wesley Church, Hon- 
olulu, for use at consecration service 
for new educational unit at Montclair. 
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Oppose Merger Now 


Proposed merger of the three Meth- 
odist social relations agencies, temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and 
economic relations, is opposed “at this 
time” by the executive committee of 
the Board of Temperance. It also has 
memorialized General Conference to 
retain its headquarters in Washington, 
Di. 

The committee recommended that 
the boards operate independently until 
there is enough support for an ex- 
panded program for each, and that 
there be a basic study involving the 
rethinking of responsibilities and pro- 
gram in the area of Christian social 
concerns. 

The Board of World Peace opposes 
the merger proposal, and the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations ap- 
proves. 


Name ‘Minister of Year’ 


A Rural Minister of the year from 
each of 13 southern states has been 
by editors of Progressive 
and Emory University’s 
Church and Community Workshop. 

Each received a certificate and a 
scholarship to Emory’s workshop. 

Those recognized for outstanding 
work in rural churches are the Revs. 
C. J. Freudenberg of Orange Grove, 
Tex., C. G. Long of Granfield and 
Waurika Presbyterian churches in 
Oklahoma, A. J. Walton of Duke 
University, M. H. Hare, Anderson, 
S.C., Wilson M. Stitt of Episcopal 
churches in Virginia, and W. O. Parr 
of Butler County, Ky. 

Others are William M. Suttles, of 
Baptist churches at Luthersville and 
Haralson, Ga., Seth Baggett of the 


selected 
Farmer 
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Congregational church, Dry Creek, 
La., and Hollis Kitchen of the Baptist 
church, Tuscumbia, Ala. 

Still others are C. O. Dameron, of 
the Methodist church, Canvas, W.Va, 
R. M. Dickson of the Presbyterian 
church, Bethel Springs, Tenn., W. F, 
Appleby of the Methodist church in 
Tupelo, Miss., and Will Augsburger, 
of the Episcopal church, DeValls 


Bluff, Ark. 


Hit New ‘Surplus’ Law 


New legislation to make surplus 
military buildings rent-free to church 
schools has been scored by the POAU, 
Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State. 

Intended to make proper use of 
unused military installations, the legis- 
lation was changed to recommend in- 
clusion of private and sectarian insti- 
tutions. In detailed protest before the 
Armed Services Committee, the 
POAU charged the move as further 
widening of the concept of federal aid 
to churches. 

In one case, the Marines were mak- 
ing an agreement to build an entire 
set of buildings at the Roman Catholic 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis, 
maintain them and use them only at 
night. They could then leave with 30 
days’ notice, leaving the buildings the 
property of the college. 


Press Does Service 


Many churchmen do not appreciate 
the enormous service to religion per- 
formed by the nation’s press, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ralph Stoody, head of 
Methodist public relations. 

In addressing a recent writers’ con- 
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ference at Lake Junaluska, N.C., he 
pointed out that a century ago church- 
es did not welcome publicizing of 
their activities; rather considered it a 
sacrilege. Today, he said, they are 
studying and organizing to give news- 
papers intelligent co-operation. 

The writers’ conference was told by 
Dr. Mark Depp of Centenary Meth- 
odist Church, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
that churches are turning more to 
psychological aspects of religion and 
less to sacramental and doctrinal mat- 
ters. People are seeking something 
that puts foundation under life and 
meaning into it, he said. 


Study Hoosier Churches 


Indiana’s 1,344 Methodist churches 
are to be studied from a sociological 
standpoint in a two-year analysis by 
the Boston University School of The- 
ology. It will be directed by Dr. Her- 
bert Stotts, professor of church and 
community. 

This Church Surveys program will 
encompass five facets: inventory of 
ministerial resources, a local church 
study, district and conference relations 
and alignments, opportunity studies, 
and a secondary data collection. Cost 
is being met by the Lilly Foundation 
and the three Area conferences. 


Approve Faith Statement 


A statement of faith, described as 
“breaking through the stereotypes and 
conventional labels of theology” and 
intended for “20th century Chris- 
tians” has been approved by the 
United Church of Christ. [See May, 
1959, page 102.] 

This is the first major pronounce- 
ment of the church, formed in 1957 by 
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... Of Interest to Pastors 


National Convocation NCC 
untry Department, ‘Louisville, Ky. 
OcToBER 2 UN Seminar, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City. 
DeceMBER 27-JANUARY 1—NCC Quadrennial 
Conference on Christian World 
Athens, Ohio. 


OcToBerR 20-22 
Town and C 









lissions, 





JANUARY 2 1960—Annual Meeting 
Board of Mis , Buck Hill Falls, Pa 
JANUARY 27 General Board of Temper- 





ance annual meeting, Washington. 


ee 


merger of the Congregational and 
Evangelical and Reformed commun- 
ions. It is basically concerned with the 
meaning of faith, expression of Chris- 
tian content of Christian 
hope. It outlines the broad range of a 
Christian’s responsibility in both na- 
tional and international affairs. 

Congregational churches are tradi- 
tionally non-creedal. The E & R 
Church always has had a statement of 
faith for the denomination. 


love, and 


‘Jazz Waste of Time’ 

Jazz communion services are a 
waste of time, said Dr. Bliss M. 
Wiant, director of the Methodist Min- 
istry of Music, in voicing the need and 
hope to review and reactivate every 
aspect of church music. 

The church should sponsor and 
support established music such as 
hymn composing, he told some 400 
musicians at a joint meeting held by 
the board and the National Fellow- 
ship of Methodist Musicians. Church- 
es are not experimenters in artistic 
forms, he said. 


Approve BD Course 

The new National Methodist The- 
ological Seminary, Kansas City, has 
been approved to offer the first vear 
of the bachelor of divinity course dur- 
ing the 1959-60 academic year. 
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“YEAR’ HOLDS OUT HOPE FOR REFUGEE MILLIONS 


Plight of the world’s 45 million ref- 
ugees is seen as “the most serious 
moral obligation of this generation” 
by presidents of the World Council of 
Churches, 

The problem, neglected, is a threat 
to world peace, with the refugee him- 
self often a cause of unrest as well as 
victim, the heads of the 173-member 
church WCC believe. 

Less than half of the 59 nations 
who voted support for the World 
Refugee Year have set programs, said 
Dr. Elfan Rees, who heads an Interna- 
tional Committee for 50 voluntary 
agencies participating. Observance of 
the year began last July 1. [He out- 
lines “facts, consequences, and cures” 
in a new booklet, We Strangers and 
Afraid, being distributed by the Meth- 
odist Board of World Peace. ] 

The U.S. has given $1,630,000 as 
stimulus for other governments, and 
the major denominations are taking 
the Refugee Year to heart. Measures 
being urged: 

J Doubling the number that can 
be admitted on visa. 

J Increase in funds for projects. 

J Unlimited admission of orphans 
on recognized standards. 

/ Admission on parole for adults 
in cases where screening is not pos- 
sible, and opposing parole for those 
who can be screened. 

Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief, now ministering in some 47 
countries, has had in the past, massive 
programs for refugees in Korea and 
Hungary. 

One of the biggest migrations of 
our time occurred when 8.5 million 
Hindus and Sikhs left Pakistan for 
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India, and 6.5 million Moslems fled 
from India to Pakistan. 

Another “sore spot” is Yugoslavia, 
where some 400 persons escaping each 
month must prove they are “political 
refugees” or be sent back. About one 
million Chinese have fled the Com- 
munist mainland, of which 50,000 are 
crowded into Hong Kong. Other 
stranded groups are some 400,000 
Italians from Tunisia, 45,000 long- 
time residents of Europe’s camps, and 
millions of Koreans, Vietnamese, and 
Palestinian Arabs. 

Many countries have slowed their 
intake of refugees while others who 
have taken many, like Finland, Ger- 
many, Turkey, and others, have been 
left to go it alone. They accepted 
the blind, the aged, and the sick, who 
pose a drastic social problem. 


Show Religion in U.S. 


Ample evidence of religion’s role in 
USS. life was presented to the Russian 
public at the recent American Nation- 
al Exhibition in Moscow. 

Among the facets shown were the 
part of churches in community affairs, 
in traditional and modern church ar- 
chitecture, and typical families exer- 
cising their right to worship as they 
please. 


Join in Centenary 


Through its membership in_ the 
United Church of Christ, Japanese 
Methodism will help observe the cen- 
tenary of Protestantism during Cen- 
tennial Assembly Week November 
1-7. 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore and five 
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other official representatives of U.S. 
Methodism will be among those tak- 
ing part. 


Warns of Lax Morals 


People of the U.S. are accepting sub- 
Christian standards of conduct, 
warned John Wesley Lord of Boston, 
at the Baltimore Annual Conference. 

He cited the Kinsey Report as a 
barometer of this trend, and warned 
that keeping a high level of sex life is 
more vital than any political or eco- 
nomic issue, and is crucial to the fu- 
ture of our American civilization. 


Foot on shovel, Illinois Area Bishop 
Charles Brashares prepares to break 
ground for new student building at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. Standing be- 
hind him are (from left) Dr. Dwight 
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Administrators Needed 


Hiring of church business adminis- 
trators, better fire insurance, and more 
efficient analyses of property, assets, 
and operations was urged by speakers 
at the recent National Association of 
Church Business Administrators con- 
vention. 

In more specific recommendations, 
it was suggested that insurance com- 
mittees be formed, a broker or firm 
selected, and accountants in the con- 
gregation sought out for volunteer 
help to review church records, meth- 
ods, and procedures. 


nston Photographic Service 


E. Loder, president; Dr. Herbert M. 
Johnson, trustees president; Mayor 
John R. Kimbark, Evanston; Stanley 
S. Kresge, Detroit; and Dr. Horace G. 
Smith, Garrett president emeritus. 
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Fear ‘Cultural Confusion’ 


Soviet, Arab and Asian fears of 
“cultural confusion” caused by sev- 
eral denominations working on some 
Pacific Islands was hit by Australian 
and New Zealand delegates to the 
UN Trusteeship Council in New 
York. 

They charged that Christian mis- 
sionaries contuse the people to get 
conversions, and recommended the 
curbing of “harmful competitive” ac- 
tivities by letting only a few operate. 

Among rebuttals was that of Kevin 
Kelly, Australia’s permanent repre- 
sentative, who said that the era of 
peaceful co-existence among Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews is already 
here. 


Study Evangelism 


An intensive 10-day training school 
in Des Moines, Iowa has brought to 
34 Methodists seminary students a 
greatly enlarged concept of evange- 
lism as the permeating influence in 
the life of the church, with emphasis 
on the year-round program. 

They heard prominent churchmen, 
had guidance in music, did local par- 
ish work, formed a choir for five 
services, and surveyed for a new 
church. 

Six nations and 16 seminaries were 
represented by the 34 students. 


Defend Labor’s Rights 


Organized labor has accepted a mis- 
sion to the poor, who have been 
abandoned by other groups, stated 
the Baptist Federation of Canada in 
assembly in Kingston, Ont. 

The church, it was said, should 
defend and promote the right of labor 
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to organize, set up bargaining ma- 
chinery, and help protect that right. 

In other actions, the group warned 
that racial discrimination could be 
suicidal for any nation indulging in 
it; and that war could only be ac. 
cepted regretfully as the least of a 
number of gross evils. 


Criticize President Garcia 


President Carlos P. Garcia of the 
Philippines has been sharply criticized 
by the Federation of Christian 
Churches there for “re-consecrating” 
the country to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 

Dr. Gumersindo Garcia, Sr., presi- 
dent of the group, wrote him that his 
action violated the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state and was 
not consistent with democratic prin- 
ciples. He cited instances where other 
presidents either refused to take part 
in such ceremonies or made it clear 
that they were only consecrating 
Roman Catholics. 


Unify Chinese Churches 


Compulsory unification of Protes- 
tant denominations in China is re- 
ported by the Conference of British 
and Irish missionary societies. 

The number of congregations has 
been drastically reduced, and church 
property turned over to the govern- 
ment. Ministers and church workers 
have undergone long periods of politi- 
cal training, and are expected to seek 
secular employment. 

The report stated, however, that 
little is known of the pattern of the 
church order and life that is taking 
shape behind the bamboo curtain in 
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People Going Places... 


Tue Rev. E. Russert Carrer of 
Lawrence, Kans., National Council of 
Churches field representative for In- 
dian work—named director of Indian 
work, National Council of Churches. 


Dr. Gitpert Matcoitm, Dickinson 
college administrator 37 years and 
known as “Mr. Dickinson”—has be- 
come the school’s 23rd _ president. 


Dr. GARLAND STAFFORD, superin- 
tendent of North Wilkesboro, N.C. 
jistrict, The Methodist Church— 
elected president of Methodist Rural 
Fellow ship. 


THe Rev. E. H. Nease, Jr., Val- 
dese, N.C., is new president South- 
eastern Jurisdiction pastors’ organiza- 
uion. 

Cot. James T. WiLson, comman- 
dant U.S. Army Chaplains school, 
Fort Slocum, N.Y.—becomes chief 


| chaplain Fifth Army with headquar- 


ters in Chicago. 


Dr. Lestiz C. Sayre, former acting 
superintendent Hawaii Methodist 


Mission and pastor Kailue Methodist 





Col. Wilson Dr. Watson 
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Church—made secretary of promo- 
Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature. 


Dr. Puitie S. Watson, teacher sys- 
tion, National Council of Churches’ 
tematic and pastoral theology at Wes- 
ley House, Cambridge, England, and 
seventh generation Methodist—joins 
Garrett Biblical Institute faculty as 
professor of systematic theology. 


Tue Rev. Puittrw O. Nystranp, 
pastor Cuyler Avenue Methodist 
Church, Oak Park, Ill., and the Rev. 
Paul W. Bloomquist, pastor Embury 
Methodist Church, Freeport, Ill.,— 
awarded honorary DDs by Cornell 
College and Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 


Mrs. RutH Woon, licensed in May 
as North Mississippi Conference’s 
first woman preacher—has been as- 
signed as pastor of Booneville circuit. 


Dr. Cuartes W. BaucuMan, Ark- 
adelphia, Ark., chairman of Little 
Rock Conference Board of Social and 
Economic Relations and specialist in 
Old Testament—named associate pro- 
fessor of Old Testament at National 
Methodist Theological Seminary. 
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Heads British Methodists 


Holding Wesley’s famed “Field” 
Bible, Rev. Eric W. Baker, who is 
secretary of the British Methodist 
Conference, was inaugurated as its 
president. The ceremony was the cli- 
max of the annual representative ses- 
sion at Bristol. 

The new leader found much to be 
thankful for, notably the great 
strength and ceaseless energy of Brit- 
ish Methodism, but also much to re- 
gret, its lack of direction and lack of 
power. He spoke of failures in leader- 
ship, neglect of worship, lack of fel- 
lowship. And he presented definite, 
usable remedies. 

The Conference heard reports of 
unity talks with Church of England 
leaders. Committee Chairman Harold 
Roberts assured the delegates that the- 
ological conversations are only one 
element in the movement towards 
unity among the churches. “I hope 
that all over the country we are going 
to have groups composed of Anglicans 
and Methodists studying the subject of 
unity,” he said. 

The Rev. Donald O. Soper urged 
the conference to establish secular 
community centers to relieve racial 
tensions in Nothinghill and North 
Kensington, London. There ministers 
and laymen could “live together in 
piety” and create fellowships of Ne- 
groes and whites. 

The conference approved a resolu- 
tion to grant autonomy to overseas 
branches when they are “deemed 
ready for independence,” but asked 
the government to delay political free- 
dom for Rhodesia and Nyasaland un- 
til it has confidence that the majority 
of the people are prepared. 
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Gen. Conference Ushers 


All persons interested in serv- 
ing as ushers or pages during the 
1960 General Conference in Den- 
ver, April 27-May 11, should con- 
tact the Rev. Walter G. Williams, 
lliff School of Theology, 2200 
South University Blvd., Denver 
10, Colo. 



















News Digest 
WHY NO RELIGION? Asked by 


a reporter why religion was virtually 
ignored in the Soviet Exhibition in 
New York, a Soviet press officer re- | 
plied: “Religion has no part in an 
exhibition such as this. It is a purely | 
individual matter in Russia. Either | 
you are a believer or a nonbeliever. It | 
is no concern of the state.” 









INSTITUTIONS GET AID. 
Methodist-related Duke University, 
Durham, N.C., has been awarded a 
$78,500 biological-research grant from 
the National Science Foundation, and 
Nebraska Methodist Hospital, Oma- 
ha, has been granted a $515,000 gov- 
ernment loan for its building pro- 
gram. 


STUDY TAX MEASURE. Under 
study by the House Ways and Means | 
Committee is a measure that would 
exempt churches from federal taxes on 
telephone calls and telegrams. 





VOTE FOR MERGER. The las | 
constitutional requirement now has | 
been met in the effecting of the merg- 
er of the American Lutheran Church, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 
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United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The ALC announces its districts have 
approved of the merger. 


BURMA AND MISSIONARIES. 
The Burmese government has decreed 
that the number of foreign Christian 
missionaries permitted to enter the 
country will be based on the prewar 
total of nearly 800. Mission staffs now 
are far below this level. 


SET RECORD STRAIGHT. The 
Southern California-Arizona Confer- 
ence is not on record as opposing es- 
tablishment of a fifth episcopal area 
in the Western Jurisdiction. It voted 
to table the proposal after serious and 
sincere consideration. 


1,000 PER SUNDAY NIGHT. For 
11 years attendance at Sunday night 
services at Grace Methodist Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., has averaged 1,000 per- 
sons. Pastor Charles L. Allen credits 
informality for the success. 


WANTS AUTONOMY. The 
Methodist Church in Italy wants to be 
autonomous in 1961. 


Deaths... 


Harriet H. Baker, wife of retired member 
Northern New York Conference, July 14. 

Dr. W. G. Barron, retired member Southern 
California-Arizona Conference, recently. 

Tuomas Betuar, recently ordained in Florida 
Conference, July 1. 

ALLEN E. BrapLey, pastor Seymour 
church, Lansing, Mich., July 10. 

Mrs. WINNIFRED BROWNLOW, wife of retired 
member Michigan Conference, July 3. 

Mrs. ANpREW Butt, wife of retired member 
Detroit Conference, July 6. 

Mattie CAUTHEN, widow of member 
Carolina Conference, July 17. 
J . Hersert D. Cuace, widow of member 
New York Conference, July 18. 

Mrs. Grace CiarK, wife of retired member 
Central New York Conference, July 18. 

J. L. Cupp, 72, retired member Holston Con- 
ference, June 12. 

J. Roy Dinsmore, retired 
Hampshire Conference, June 16. 
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member New 


WittraM Francis of Saginaw, Mich., retired 
member Detroit Conference, July 24. 

Lorraine E, Frencu, wife of retired member 
Northern New York Conference, July 5. 

Mrs. Paut Nerr Garser, 56, wife of bishop 
of Virginia and North Carolina Conferences, 
and former leader of deaconess movement in 
Europe, July 18. 

Mrs. Ratpx Gipson, wife of pastor at Rich- 
mondale, O., June 4 

Mrs. Rosert E. Hunt, 82, widow of mem- 
ber Western North Carolina Conference, July 2. 

Rosert L. Hunt, former superintendent 
Wichita, Kans. district, June 2. 

Jesse L. INGRAM, 63, retired member Western 
North Carolina Conference, July 2. 

Mrs. Wituiam C. Keviey, widow of mem- 
ber South Carolina Conference, June 11. 

G. A. KLEIN, retired member Memphis Con- 
ference, June 28. 

W. O. LarGeEN, 
Conference, June 29. 

CHARLES McBripe, who has served in West 
Virginia churches since 1937, died recently. 

TayLtor E. MILLER, assistant pastor Grace 
church, Harrisburg, Pa., July 24. 

Mrs. JuLtIA BELLE Moe, missionary and 
widow of missionary to Philippines, June 23. 

ALLEN LeTCHER Moore, 90, retired member 
New Mexico Conference, April 19. 

J. P. Patron, retired member South Carolina 
Conference, June 14. 


retired member Tennessee 


Mrs. Cuester Puiuips, wife of pastor 
Beaumont, Tex., May 19. 
E. T. Raney, retired member Southwest 


Missouri Conference, June 12. 

Mrs. Cart Reynoitps, wife of pastor St. 
Luke’s church, Dallas, June 17. 

L. Barrett Rice, pastor at Kingman, Ariz., 
recently. 

’. E. Ropeson, 
Conference, June 25. 

A. N. Stewarp, professor at Oregon State 
College and former missionary to China, June 
19. 

JosepH SopHer, retired member Ohio Confer- 
ence, May 29. 

H. C. Tayior, pastor emeritus Grace church, 
Riverside, Calif., recently. 

J. S. Tuomas, dean emeritus Temple U. 
Schoo! of Theology, and pastor at First Meth- 
odist, Germantown, Pa., July 14. 

D. J. Van DeVander, superintendent Hanni- 
bal district, Missouri, June 29. 4 

C. C. Voz, retired member Wyoming Con- 
ference, July 21. 

M. P. Woops, 92, member Tennessee Confer- 
ence, June 24. 

Yuzuru YAMAKA, retired member Pacific 
Japanese Provisional Conference, June 5 in Los 
Angeles. 


retired member Holston 


Conference Digest 


The third and last of the series 
of digest reports prepared by THE 


New CurisTIAN ApvocatTE on the 
1959 Annual Conference sessions 
appears on pages 110 to 119. 
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*** 13,970 


*323,318 (4,023) 


**255,363 
(—2,130) 
oe? Giaer 
(—1,582) 
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* 37,097 ( 
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*** 13,605 (2,146) 
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** 26,487 ( 622) 
*** 8048 ( 85) 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
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***Retired 
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No Report 
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*107 
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*** 1 


*121 
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** 
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BENEVO- 


LENCES 


$182,933 


$115,654 


$197,416 


$2,311,023 


$151,374 


REPORT ON 
QUADRENNIAL 
PROGRAM 


No Report 


No Report 


Evangelistic mission set 
fall, and during Lent . 
Promotion of Bible read 
. . . Publicize “Keep C 
in Christmas” theme , 
Attendance crusade ., 


83 cents per member 

higher education ’ 
$2,600, paid on Method 
Theological school ... 

vance Specials within « 
year’s payments  tovg 
quadrennial acceptance, 


Membership up to 14,036, 
four years, nearly 2, , 
Membership doubled in 
years . . . Budget increa 
$100,000 to about $350,0 


Continued goal of $1.30)... 
Christian Higher Educatij,.,, 
$28,273 raised this year 
Continued area public re 
tions organization. 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 


Memorial to retain jurisdictional 


adopted. 


present system unanimously 


The Rev. Roger Biddle named executive secretary of the Board 
of Education and Interboard Council . . . Report net increase 
of nearly three per cent as against general population increase 
of one and one-half per cent . . . MEMORIALS: Individual preacher 
should decide if smoking is detrimental to work of church. . . 
Study on adopting symbolism to be used on stoles worn by ministers. 


Free public education as indispensable to progress of Methodism 
end Christianity, and to well-being of individuals of all faiths... 
UN seminar of Board of World Peace and South Central Juris- 
diction set for October in New York . . . Effort to secure $1 per 
member for Hendrix College and 30 cents for Wesley Foundation 
. . . Securing of capital funds for new student centers on state cam- 
puses. 


Historical commission for observing sesqui-centennial year of first 


Ohio Annual Conference . . . Minimum salary raised . . . $1 mil- 
lion crusade for improvements at Lakeside, program center. 
MEMORIALS: End of jurisdictional system . . . Recommend loans 
for church extension from funds of institutions . Support 
Federation for Social Action’s claim to right of advertising in 
church publications. 


. S. Beard, J. E. Simpson, D. E. Walter, Harold Rosser. 


Resolution on possible re-alignment of districts within conference 
. . . To put out a book on 100-year history of mission work 
among the Spanish-speaking people of Texas and New Mexico, 
written by Dr. Alfred Nanez of San Antonio, who has completed 
research. MEMORIALS: Acceptance of two years’ seminary training 
as part of work requirements in preacher training. 


Wired Congress on legislation to cure ills of exploited labor by 
unscrupulous leadership . . . also U.S. Steel and United Mine work- 
ers on holding of wage scale and reduction of steel prices. 
MEMORIALS: Elect four representatives to American Bible Society 
. . . Abandon Central Jurisdiction . . . Make Social and Economic 
Relations commission required . . . Permit WSCS president and 
conference lay leader membership and vote in annual conference. 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 





Study on Pfeiffer College affiliation with conference . . . Raised 
for all purposes all time high of $14,789,574 . . Increased salary 
fund to $3,600 with adjusted supplements ‘ Continued study 
commission on ministry. MEMORIALS: Limit bishops to eight-year 
tenure . . . Mandatory Social Relations commission . . . Promote 
higher education under Board of Education . . . Seat Conference 
lay leader and WSCS president. 


M. T. Lambeth, Paul Evans, G. D. Finch. 


Voted concurrence on making another area and elect another 
bishop . . . Accepted report of administrative study group in full. 
It contains recommendations to prevent overlapping and dupli- 
cations in conference, boards, and commissions . . . Supported 
move to study objectives of Iliff Schol of Theology . . . Re-appoint- 
ment of Bishop Phillips. MEMORIALS: Clarification of paragraph 
128, 1956 Discipline (preparatory members.) 


Agreed to form Area council to administer office and correlate 
work and programs of the two conferences . . . Agreed to all- 
purpose buildings for two West Wisconsin camps . . . Voted director 
of stewardship and finance . . . Voted accident and health insurance 
plan for ministers, premiums paid by churches . . . Expanded 
public relations. MEMORIALS: Abolition of Central Jurisdiction 
and total integration of all Methodists. 


Approved report of area strategy study calling for recommendations 
for helping lowa Methodism meet a changing lowa . . . Approved 
full-time director of stewardship . . . Asked action on recognition 
of Red China and admission to UN, providing certain conditions 
are met. MEMORIALS: Positive steps to do away with jurisdictional 
structure . . . Hohn Street Church celebration and use of insti- 
tutional funds for church extension. 











Approved pension rate increase to $48 and minimum salaries to 
$3,800 for conference members and approved supply pastors. 
MEMORIALS: Recommend increased attention to complex rela- 
tions of church and state . . . Recognize Methodist Federation for 
Social Action as unofficial fellowship of members; and church not 
committed to its opinions . . . Strengthening of conference urban 
work committee and city or district missionary societies. 


Bishop Raines commissioned two missionaries—Mr. and Mrs. Loren 
Nussbaum of Berne, Ind. 






CONFERENCE 
an 
HOST 


MICHIGAN 


Albion 
College 
Albion 


MINNESOTA 


Hamline 
Church and 
Hamline U. 


NEWARK 


Drew 
University 
Madison, N.J. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA- 
ARIZONA 


University of 
Redlands 
Redlands 
Calif. 


CALIFORNIA- 
NEVADA 


College of 
the Pacific 
Stockton 
Calif. 


CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Williamsport 


MEMBERSHIP 

*Church (Gain) 
**Church ( or ) 

School (Loss) 
***WSCS 


* 95,435 (3,569) 
** 87,295 ( 528) 
*** 29,966 ( 967) 


*119,564 (2,400) 
** 72,708 ( 747) 
*** 29.413 ( 281) 


* 88,828 
** 56,465 
*** 18,504 


(1,891) 


*217,513 
**173,674 
*** 47,694 


*117,018 (3,309) 
**100,124 ( 80) 
*** 27,856 (—198) 


*120,620 ( 23) 
** 20,536 (—830) 
*** 5,250 (—374) 


MINISTERS 


*Total 


** Admitted 


in full 


***Retired 


* 8 


** 


*267 


“et 


0 
9 


9 
9 


BENEVO- 
LENCES 


$741,262 


$1,640,759 


$638,756 


$865,766 


REPORT ON 
QUADRENNIAL 
PROGRAM 


$2,492,751 was incre 
valuation of church prope 
ty .. . 17 more organiz 
churches reported and th 
new congregations. 


Approved plan to achieve 
per member minimum gy 
for Methodist colleges p 
30 cents per member 
Wesley foundations. 


$56,735 raised for hig 
education as of March 195 
about half of the pe 
member goal . . . it w 
voted to continue $1.30 p 
member goal. 


Successful completion of 
million compaign for Sow 
ern California School « 
Theology . . . $266,000 gi 
en to six operating budge 


First full-time director re 
ligious life at CPS...S 

dent work at junior colleg¢ 
. . . Urge observance of Col 
lege Day . . . Integration o 
local level aided. 


$94,693 given to Christie 
Higher Education, an eig 
per cent increase over los 
year. With leadership of Dy 
Elvin Clay Myers, 
churches had _ vitalizatio 
programs. 
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a. Sr Ss S 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 


Ministers: M. D. McKean, 
H. R. Kinney, Paul Morrison, 
T. M. Pryor. Lay: A. A. Nel- 
lar, Mrs. Robert Walker, 
W. F. Allen, E. H. Ormiston. 


Ministers: Olin Jackson, 
Russell Huffman, Wilbur 
Grose, G. W. Chant, P. J. 
Snyder. Lay: Fran Faber, 
L. E. Whitely, Mrs. Floyd 
Bell, Mrs. C. W. Spear, 
George James. 


Ministers: E. L. Smith, 
H. N. Smith, R. B. Goodwin, 
F. M. Fuess. Lay: C. C. Par- 
lin, W. C. Walton, Mrs. 
Gottfried Marti, Robert 
Carson. 


Ministers: Ray Ragsdale, 
Russell Clay, Everett Palmer, 
K. M. Edwards, L. L. White, 
C. S. Kendall, W. M. Hilde- 
brand, E. E. Reeves, S. S. 
McKee. Lay: J. W. Hole, 
E. C. Colwell, Mrs. C. A. 
Trowbridge, Harold Divel- 


bess, Hubert Orton, J. M. Young, Verne Orr, Sr., Mrs. H. J. Stroud, Lester Wahrenbrock. 


Ministers: R. M. Stuart, Roy 
Nichols, E. L. Fisher, J. R. 
Wilkins, C. L. Stocking, 
R. W. Moon. Lay: Frank 
Webber, Mrs. T. F. Baun, 
C. N. Pettit, R. E. Burns, 
G. C. Pettygrove, G. H. At- 


kinson, 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 


Voted full transition into Ministers Reserve Pension Fund after | 
July 1, 1960. 


Approved study of long-range fiscal plan for conference . . . De-' 
feated resolution asking U.S. government to recognize Red China. 
MEMORIALS: Two relating to Methodist Federation for Social 
Action defeated . . . Approved designating Christian Social Re- | 
lations as emphasis . . . Also making commission on worship and 
commission of Christian social relations mandatory in local church. 


Minimum salary raised to $4,200 and pension rate to $57... 
Voted to urge abolition of capital punishment in New Jersey and 
strict enforcement of postal laws concerning pornography . . . Em-+ 
ployment of chaplain to industry . . . Voted support to any legisla- 
tion approving planned parenthood. MEMORIALS: John St. church 
to seek financial help from church at large, and renew annual 
grant of $2,000 . . . Continue emphasis on higher education. 


Tabled proposal to create fifth episcopal area . 
million fund drive in 1961; $1.5 for new churches, $1 million to 
California Western University . . . Voted 257-210 against admitting , 
Red China to UN .. . Boosted basic salary to $3,736. MEMORIALS: 
To seek legislation allowing Hawaii to become a district of the 


. . Voted $2.5 


conference 
boards. 


. . . To merge the three Christian social relations 


Favor creating fifth episcopal area . . . Re-affirmed sight of mem- 
bers and organizations to speak out on public issues, if they 
“speak for themselves” . . . Consecrated minister of music .. . 
Set 1959-60 as “year of planning.” MEMORIALS: Mandatory com- 
mission on worship and Christian Social Relations . . . Change 
scripture in liturgy to RSV . . . Award National Methodist scholar- 
ships for use at any college . . . Abolish Central Jurisdiction. 


Ministers: F. L. Henninger, 
R. R. Croyle, C. F. Berk- 
heimer, F. W. Montgomery. 
Lay: R. W. Campbell, C. V. 
Adams, Mrs. H. W. Hay- 
den, P. C. Webb. 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Voted $200,000 support for new camps . . . Created office of 
executive secretary to Interboard Council . . . Merged three boards 
into one board of Christian Social Relations . . . Called for 
cessation of nuclear bomb tests . . . Ask trade and tariff policies 
“in realistic frame of reference instead of outmoded isolationism.” 
MEMORIALS: Continue toward union with Evangelical United 
Brethren Church . . . End of jurisdictional system. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP MINISTERS BENEVO- REPORT ON 





and *Church (Gain) *Total LENCES QUADRENNIAL G 
HOST **Church ( or ) ** Admitted PROGRAM 
School (Loss) in full 
***WSCS ***Retired 

NORTH *150,535 ( 18) *450 $528,653 Moved to within about three 
IOWA ** 97,325 (—341) * cents per member of quad-| Mi 
*** 40,838 (—274) were eg rennial financial goal plus} H. 
First support for two schools of| ste 
= Church nursing. : Me 
Mason City Lay 
kin 
Blu 
' Cle 

a er een E 
NORTH *189,284 (3,146) *435 $1,028,554 More than $4 million raised” 
CAROLINA **141,609 of 18 for two new colleges . . .| Mi 
i ee2 33,450 _— 7 Camp Chestnut ridge} C. 
' Grace Church opened for the summer . . | tor 
Wilmington, Pension rate $50 . . . Set} Eul 
N.C. new salary scale. Lay 











' NORTH * 1,350 (Gain) *492 $429,748 $1,100,000 has been ole 
GEORGIA = 532 (Gain) 7 tributed by local churches} Mi 
*** 1122 (Loss) oe? 5 in a $2 million campaign) ter 
1 First for six colleges. | Pie 
Church | Dor 
Atlanta Cle 
Art 
Is: 
Saal 
ROCK RIVER *179,176 (3,606) *442 $804,783 Campaign for $1,500,000 
’ **115,554 (1,244) wna for higher education, in-| Mir 
Court *** 35,849 ( 42) meee cluding Alaska University. | R. 
Street Dw’ 
Church | ion 
Rockford, Ill. | Mr: 
| T. 
Art 
aol per 
' NS 
CUBA * 9,149 (—191) * 3 $5,990 Establishment of Candler 
** 4424 ( 378) eae University in Havana. No 
Santa Clara wee are { Ee) we oe 
Church 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 


t three 

quad-| Ministers: L. D. Havighurst, 

a! plus} H. A. Nelson, C. S. Hemp- 

ols of} stead, F. E. Miller, K. E. 
' Metcalf, M. T. Baskerville. 
Lay: Mrs. Clarence Tomp- 
kins, H. E. Young, R. D. 
Blue, Francis Johnson, M. R. 
Clark. 


. eee e reer eee 
raised 


. .| Ministers: W. L. Clegg, 
C. D. Barclift, J. E. Garling- 
ton, R. L. Walston, G. S. 
Eubanks, O. L. Hathaway. 
Lay: Nelson Gibson, Jr., 
W. J. Smith, Stacy Weaver, 
Mrs. Pierce Johnson, Wal- 
ter Anderson, Terry San- 
ford. 





n ce 
hurches| Ministers: N. G. Long, Les- Accepted 20 acres as gift from Mr. and Mrs. John Strother, for 


mpaign| ter Rumble, W. R. Cannon, 
| Pierce Harris, D. L. Hagood, 
| Dow Kirkpatrick. Lay: C. R. 
Clegg, S. W. Martin, Mrs. 
Arthur Styron, V. Y. Eady, 
|S. T. Boykin, J. R. Burgess. 


one mee 
500,000 
on, in-| Ministers: 
versity. 


Harold Bosley, 


R. M. Powers, C. R. Goff, 
| Dwight Loder, Lester Min- 
lion, Clarence Ploch. Lay: 
| Mrs. C. C. Cummings, Mrs. 
| T. O. Nall, J. V. Sickle, 

Arthur Myers, Henry Loep- 

pert, Samuel Witwer. 





a. No Report 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 


Approved plans and time-table for $300,000 extension revolving 
fund drive . . . Ask tighter controls on labor unions, but failed 
to endorse support of so-called right-to-work laws . . . Urge re- 
fraining from Sunday buying. MEMORIALS: Continue support of col- 
leges and Wesley Foundations . . . Make conference and district 
lay leaders members of annual conference . . . Concur in accept- 
ing paid advertising of Methodist Federation for Social Action. 


Promotion of evangelistic campaign in conference . . . Name first 
full time director of Methodist Foundation, Inc. MEMORIALS: 
Work of Christian Higher Education should be strengthened . . . 
Preserve geographical jurisdictions as they are . . . Plan celebra- 
tion of bi-centenary of American Methodism . . . Have separate re- 
volving fund corporation to aid capital improvements of local 
churches . . . Clarify relationship between Youth Fellowship and * 
Student Movement. 


Georgia’s first Methodist home for aged . . . Approved continua- 

tion of public schools but leaving door open to churches to open 

own schools should public school system be shut down . . .Voted 
to join in honoring Bishop Moore on retirement. MEMORIALS: 

Retain jurisdictional system . . . Compile all-purpose Methodist 

hymnal . . . Ask Board of Pensions to give priority to church 

loans. 


Pension rate to $62 . . . $100,000 increase in benevolence budget 
. . . First woman to full membership . . . Ask UN be used for" 


important as well as minor matters. MEMORIALS: Bi-centenary of 
John St. Church . . . Local commission on Christian social relations 
. . . Union of three big general boards . . . Oppose capital punish- 


ment . . . Publications editorial policy . . . Promote world Meth- 
odist conference . . . Jurisdictional work in Negro areas. 


Plan of strategy approved to raise, over and above present budget, 
$25,000 per year, total of $100,000 for quadrennium. World Divi- 
sion, Board of Missions, asked to raise $462,750. Plan adopted 
with great enthusiasm and $38,000 pledged by members and 
visitors at conference . . . A financial victory unparalleled in his- 
tory of Cuban Methodism . . . Oriente District divided in two, 
Havana and Western now combined. 
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CONFERENCE 


and 
HOST 


LOUISVILLE 


Settle 
Church 
, Owensboro 
Ky. 


MEMBERSHIP 


*Church (Gain) 
**Church ( or ) 


School (Loss) 


*100,501 ( 464) 
** 68,435 ( 701) 
*** 11,091 ( 380) 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


*243 
** 12 
eee 3 


BENEVO- 
LENCES 


$215,681 


REPORT ON 
QUADRENNIAL 
PROGRAM 


Support of three colleges in- 
creased eight times in four 
years . . . Raised $53,964 
for higher education . . , 
Local churches had tithing 
effort, every-member can- 
vass. 


ee A RE A LL TTT TASMAN MMI A ERS RERSNESNENE AAS ST E RRESALEEA RBNER 
*259,492 (5,240) 
**195,872 ( 115) 


NORTHEAST 
OHIO 


Lakeside 
Association 
"Lakeside 
Ohio 


PACIFIC 
JAPANESE 
, PROVISIONAL 


Wesley 
Church 
San Jose 
Calif. 


MONTANA 


Rocky 
Mountain 
1 College 
Billings 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Shandon 
Church 
Columbia 

Sa 


TENNESSEE 
Tulip St. 


Church 
Nashville 
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*** 51,853 ( —21) 


* 
* 


eee 


25,872 ( 353) 
20,485 (—277) 
6,672 ( —63) 


483 (gain) 
392 (gain) 
185 (gain) 


1,302 (gain) 
1,058 (gain) 
75 (loss) 


*531 
** 17 
eke 9 


$1,665,100 


$63,679 


$651,159 


Adopted $1 per member 
goal for higher education 
. .. Heard report $2,617,000 
cash received for new theo- 
logical school in Ohio. 


No Report 


No Report 


No Report 


No Report 
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ams Ministers: 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 


Ted Hightower, 
E. W. Nelson, M. B. Whit- 
mer. Lay: Smith Broadbent, 
Jr, Mrs. Karl Rothrock, 
J. H. McKinney. 


Ministers: O. T. Olson, 
A. |. Cox, H. B. Williams, 
T. C. Mayer, Paul Mayer, 
George Fallon, Russell Hoy, 
Robert Courtney. Lay: J. W. 
Chittum, Mrs. O. F. Hull, 
C. R. Layton, Kenneth Cope, 
Doyle Stocker, Nelson 
Campbell, A. L. Heer, W. J. 


Morris. 


No Report 


Minister: G. A. Patterson. 
Lay: Norman Ovitt. 


Ministers: R. C. Griffith, 
Wright Spears, Wallace 
Fridy, Bryce Herbert, J. O. 
Smith, Lester Kingman. Lay: 
R. C. Edwards, Donald Rus- 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 


Voted selling church property to boost $500,000 home for aged 

. Intensive evangelism drive set for fall . . . First woman min- 
ister admitted . . . Continuation effort to get 1964 General Con- 
ference in Louisville. MEMORIALS: Concurrence—Allow each juris- 
diction a reserve bishop, maintain jurisdictional system, adequate 
funds for Historical Society, prohibit use of churches as schools. 
Non-concurrence loan fund for new churches. 


Minimum salary raised to $4,000 . . . Moved to adopt Reserve Pen- 
sion program . . . Resolved to observe sesqui-centennial of con- 
ference in Ohio in 1962-63 . . . “Package” advance program in 
area with emphasis on extension . . . Adopted recommendation for 
day of witnessing during March. MEMORIALS: Cessation of nuclear 
testing, with unilateral action if necessary . . . Urge transfer of 
fallout and contamination studies to Dept. Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


Additional steps to prepare for integration by 1964 ... Urge ban 
on nuclear weapons testing . . . Urge each church to be cognizant 
of needs of migrant workers and changes in Indian affairs . . . 
Called for study of issues on recognition of Red China . . . Urge 
adoption of a European refugee family . . . Support of alcohol edu- 
cation program .. . full-scale evangelistic movement. MEMORIALS: 
Ask study of disbanding of Central Jurisdiction. 


Established Co-ordinating Council . . . Considered group insurance 
plan . . . Ordered study loan fund for new churches . . . To con- 
tinue Christ-on-Campus program to finance Wesley Foundations 
and new library for Rocky Mountain College. MEMORIALS: Re- 
quest bicentennial of American Methodism . . . Establish agency 
to loan funds for church building . . . Exclude from discipline 
reference to unofficial groups. 


Voted down a resolution to withdraw from National Council of 
Churches . . . Moved annual conference so it would not take in a 
Sunday . . . Voted to have full time minister in missions and 
church extension. D. Ww. Reece appointed. 





sell, M. R. Mobley, J. C. Holler, D. F. Patterson, Mrs. R, L. Holroyd. 


Ministers: J. W. Henley, 

Paul Lanius, F. F. Moore, 

H. T. Fowler. Lay: Mrs. J. 

Fount Tillman, N. C. Beas- 

Hh Harold Andrews, James 
e. 
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Approved report on home for aged... 


Adopted jurisdictional pro- 
gram on Total Enlistment . . . Set $100,000 goal for church ex- 
tension. MEMORIALS: Loan endowment funds for church extension 

. Annuity for years under appointment as student . . . Leave as 
is the 1956 action on transfer of one local church from one annual 
conference to another or an annual conference from one jurisdic- 
tion to another. 
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We 


want 
to know... 


Readers are invited to send us 
their questions about parish prob- 
lems and the work of the pastor. 


STILL IN USE 
Do Methodists have crucifers? 


Some churches use these cross- 
bearers at the head of the procession 
of choir and clergy. Actually, the 
custom is as old as Christian proces- 
sions.—Ebs. 





WEDDING PRAYER 

Should the singing of Malotte’s 
Lord’s Prayer, be substituted for the 
saying of the prayer in the marriage 
ceremony? 

It is more popular than proper. The 
wedding ceremony is a service of 
worship. There should be a chance for 
people to take part. The saying of 
the Lord’s Prayer is their only chance 
in our marriage ritual_—Ebs. 


LISTING THE HYMNS 

According to usage in The Method- 
ist Hymnal, first lines are used as the 
titles of hymns. For instance, it is, 
“Now thank we all our God” and 
not, “Now Thank We All Our God.” 

Which is the correct manner of 
listing hymns on bulletins? 

The same as in the Hymnal.—Eps. 


PEWS or 
MODERN 
MATERIALS 


FOR 
TODAY’S CHURCHES 
WITH 

QUALITY OF DESIGN 
DURABILITY 
ECONOMY 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE 


BROCHURE 
TO: 


CATHEDRAL CRAFTSMEN 
P. O. BOX 286, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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The 


and the 


This column will digest pertinent 


court decisions. Space limitations re- | 
quire oversimplification of facts and | 


decisions. —Eps. 
By F. MURRAY BENSON 


THE CASE: A resident of Oregon 
willed his property to his daughter, in 
trust, to be turned over to her at 32, 
provided she had not become a 
Roman Catholic or married one. If 
she did, the property was to go to cer- 
tain others. At 25, the daughter mar- 
ried a Roman Catholic. 


Decision: The court said that any 
lawful terms could be attached to a 
gift, and that there appeared to be 
nothing in the law which would make 
the provision in issue here invalid. 
The court also held that this condi- 
tion was not in contravention of pub- 


lic policy, nor an unreasonable re- | 


straint upon marriage. 


| Unirep Starrs Nationa Bank OF | 


PorTLAND, TRUSTEE, V. 


Ore., 275 P 2d. 860 (1954) ]. 


THE CASE: Plaintiff, a resident of 
Westchester County N.Y., filed suit 
to compel the town board of Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y., to desist from permitting 
town property to be used by religious 
sects for worship or instruction. An 
auditorium in the town fire house had 
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Finest Quality 


CHOIR and PULPIT 
ROBES 


at Lowest Prices 





Wide selection of 
beautifully styled 
robes — fine fabrics — 
choice of colors — choir 
robes and accessories, 
children’s robes— 
pulpit robes— Write 
for Free Catalog today 
— Give name of your 
church, 


| You'll find you get the best 


at Hartley for less money — 
Save. 


HARTLEY 
RELIGIOUS VESTMENTS 


1813-W Church St. © Nashville, Tenn. 























Coat and Hat Racks 


Tailored to fit any given 
open or closeted wall 
area. Smart in design and 
modern in “clear”, “gold” 
deep etched anodized fin- 
ishes and combinations. 
| Quality built—closed-end 
aluminum tubing, rigidly 
held in cast aluminum 
brackets that are adjust- 
able for height in dove- 
tailed mounting extru- 
sions. Brackets also 
adjustable to any desired 
centers. 





Detail shows how 


dove-tail extrusions 
(which mount on any 
centers) hold brackets 
at any desired height. 
Write for Bulletin CL-115N 
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BULLETIN 
and 
DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


With or without 
electric lighting 
for indoor or out- 
door use made in 
all kinds of met- 
als. Send for cata- 
log No. 953 fea- 
turing many 
styles. 


ACME BULLETIN & DIRECTORY BOARD CORP. 
37 East 12th St., New York 3, New York 


CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMS 


A complete selection of distinctive 
styles and quality fabrics. All colors 
and shades. Send today for FREE cat- 


alog: C-107 (Choir Robes and Acces- | 


sories); J-107 (Children’s Robes); 
P-107 (Pulpit Robes); CF-107 (Confir- 
mation Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
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been used at various times for Catholic 
and Jewish services, pending the erec- 
tion of their own places of worship. 


Decision: The court dismissed the 
suit. It said that, first, the plaintiff had 
no standing to bring this action, being 
neither a resident nor a taxpayer of 
the town involved. The court added, 


| however, that the temporary use al- 
| lowed the religious groups was in no 
| sense a gift of public property, and it 
| did not violate the concept of the sep- 
| aration of Church and State. 


[| Lewis v. MANDEvILLE (N.Y.), 107 
NYS 2d. 865 (1951) ]. 


THE CASE: Suit was brought to 
determine the validity of a trust 
benefiting the First Christian Science 
Church, Lynchburg, Va. The will 
provided for income of certain prop- 
erty to be paid to the church or ex- 
pended by trustees, for purposes 
which would benefit the church, but 


which are exempt from inheritance 


or transfer taxes under the laws of 


| the United States and the state of 
| Virginia. It was contended that the 


IMPRESSIVE | 


trust was void because, under the 
will, the trustees could expend the 
income for non-church purposes. The 
lower court declared the trust valid. 


Decision: The judgment was af- 
firmed. The higher court said that 
under the terms of the trust the 
income was clearly to be devoted 
exclusively to benefit the church. The 
only discretion granted the trustees 
was in paying the income to the 
church directly or expending it for 
its benefit. This was held to be a 
valid charitable trust. 

[Macurre v. Loyp, Va., 67 SE 2d. 
885 (1951) ]. 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 


had to find a reason. He was wise who said, 


‘A difference 


of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


A Brotherly Act 
HE SMOOTHEST swindlers in 


the world are professional pro- 
moters of meetings. They can take 
a hundred human beings, lure them 
into a hall and persuade them that 
because they see each other, they un- 
derstand each other. They can make 
“proximity” spell “brotherhood.” They 
can suspend the mental processes 
of otherwise sensible people until 
they forget that a crowd is often the 
loneliest of all relationships, that 
some of the saddest occasions are 
those most resolutely gay, and that 
the most brotherly act of their or- 
ganization would probably be to give 
its members sufficient freedom from 
their acquaintances to let them find 
their relatives. 
in The Christian Century. 


—Roy PEARSON 


Blessing of Atomic Power 
i IS FUTILE to attempt to shut 


down scientific research because of 
its destructive possibilities, or to sug- 
gest that no research should be under- 
taken which is not guaranteed to be 
exclusively beneficial to the human 
race. Let us not be blind to the dire 
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consequences of the abuse of atomic 
power. We fear the bomb and bomb 
tests—and such fear is well grounded. 
On the other hand, while atomic pow- 
er may literally destroy civilization, it 
may also help to preserve it by the 
provision of industrial power and 
energy as well as resources for spec- 
tacular advances in engineering and 
medicine. 

—PresipENT Haro_p Roserts, World Meth- 


odist Council, speaking before the con- 
vocation of the Southeastern Jurisdiction. 


Olive Branch Rejected 


T ONE TIME the African peo- 
ple would gladly have accepted 
any sincere offer of full partnership at 
some future date. Now, however, un- 
less such an offer is implemented im- 
mediately, the moving black will 
solidify. The temper of the times is 
to refuse any sugar-coated pill of 
promise, to examine cautiously any 
proffered hand of friendship, to reject 
any olive branch. 

Even in the more backward areas 
of Africa, the ideal of multi-racial 
partnership is already losing its appeal 
for many Africans. This is largely be- 
cause they have lost faith in the prom- 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will fook its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 


Standatd © 


7 West 36th St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 


id gycellence since 1912 


Write for 
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bY, OUR CONGREGATION CAN BE 

QUICKLY EDUCATED TO MORE 
GENEROUS GIVING. YOU CAN 
INCREASE YOUR BUDGET OR 
RAISE FUNDS FOR A BUILDING 
PROGRAM BY USING THE 


Garrow Plaw 


Expertly designed for all denomina- 
tions by a professional fund raiser. 
Tried successfully in more than a 
thousand churches. The plan explains 
explicitly how to Organize, Educate 
and Solicit. It lays stress on 
Education. 


Large plans for churches with more 
than 300 members is $10.00. Smaller 
plan is $5.00. Each plus postage. 
Plans can be sent on approval. Order 
one or more copies now. Invoice will 
come with the Plan. 


ROY L. FARROW PLAN, 
c/o SOUTHERN METHODIST 


ises of European individuals as well 
as in the collective promises made by 
the European government which ex- 
ercise control over them. 


—BisHop Ratpu E. Dopnce (from African 
Christian Advocate). 


Conformity vs. Social Responsibility 


A MATURE individual is not one 


who attains a status of protected 


| respectability by belonging to the 
| “right” church, club, or social set, 
| but skillfully avoids being disturbed 
| by the crying needs of other groups in 


his community. Such people may be 
described as “well adjusted” if adjust- 
ment is defined as harmonious con- 
formity to their own group’s stand- 


| ards. They may be perfectly at home 


with their neat bundle of prejudices, 


| attitudes, and beliefs. A better test for 


identifying maturing individuals is 
their record for original, constructive 


| achievement. 
| —Wixpur M. McFEELy, On Being the Boss, 


Association Press. 


The God Beyond 


HAT WE NEED today is the 
kind of theology that centers 
in Christ, God’s own love come from 


| his eternal being into our human his- 


tory and into our personal situation. 


. .« . We must go beyond both stuffy 


| orthodoxy and sophisticated modern- 


ity, beyond fundamentalism’s fanati- 
cism and liberalism’s vagueness, be- 


| yond the neo-orthodox flight from 


reality and neo-naturalism’s refuge in 
modernity. The great God of creation 


| is the near God of Christ. 


—Nets F. S. Ferré, at the convocation of 
the South Central Jurisdiction 
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Encourage dramatic play of many kinds 
with this variplay screen. Becomes a back- 
drop for acting out stories and lessons, a 
display center for drawings, a puppet 
theater, store front, dollhouse corner. Two 
hinged flaps in the center panel can be 
raised or lowered to make different open- 
ings. Wings and flaps lock safely in place. 
Green chalkboard, 80x48 open. 991 


For information write to: 

“It’s New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 
11, Il. Inquiries will be 

sent to manufacturers. 


These attractive Bible index tabs make 
ideal gifts or awards. They lengthen the 
life of the Bible, save on reference time, 
eliminate paging back and forth. Especially 
fine for a pastor’s reference Bible. Set of 
70 one-inch long tabs includes one for each 
book of the Bible. Made of flexible, strong 
plastic with gold edges. Will not bulk edge 
of Bible, crack, tear, or become brittle. 993 


The juke box comes to church—and it 
makes an excellent fellowship aid! Each 
group may play its own favorite records. 
Because of a built-in mechanical “brain,” 
the juke box plays both sides of thirty 
45-rpm records in any pre-selected sequence, 
with automatic rejection, re-selection pos- 
sible. Buy with or without amplifier, or 
“brain” may be purchased separately. 992 


Lectern with built-in P.A. system fills 
room or auditorium with your voice. Hand- 
some portable cabinet encloses transistorized 
hi-fi sound system. Operates from wall out- 
let or on batteries for outdoor use. Sets up 
in seconds. Microphone may be suspended 
from neck. Has tape recorder or record 
player connection. Style choice. Optional: 
light, clock, visual aid cue signal. 994 
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Free Thought and Open Minds 


Eprror: I am grateful to you for 
your paper. When I attended an 
“evangelical” seminary I found that 
their position left much to be desired 
when one confronted the basic ques- 
tions of Christianity. 

So, I read the “party” men in the 
classroom, and afternoons I escaped 
to the banks of a stream and delved 
into the works of such “heretics” as 
Harnack, Fosdick, and Ferré. 

I had a copy of the New CurisTIan 
Apvocate. Through it I came to un- 
derstand the Methodist heritage of 
free-thinking and open-mindedness. 

JerALD HuNTSINGER 

Methodist Church 

Forked River, N.]. 


What Wesley Really Said 
Epiror: The mastheads of both 


Tue New Cureistian ApvocaTE and 
Together quote John Wesley on the 
tolerance of other opinions. Not 
quoted by these publications, but sim- 
ilar and widely known, is Wesley’s 
sermon on the, Catholic Spirit, which 
elaborates on the text from 2 Kings 
10:15, Is your heart true to my heart 
as mine is to yours? ... If it is, give 
me your hand.” 

“A catholic spirit,” the founder of 
Methodism said, “is not speculative 
latitudinarianism. It is not an indif- 
ference to all opinions: this is the 
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spawn of hell, not the offspring of 
heaven. This unsettledness of thought, 
this being ‘driven to and fro, and 
tossed about with every wind of doc- 
trine,’ is a great curse, not a blessing; 
an irreconcilable enemy, not a friend, 
to true catholicism. 


“ 


A man of a truly catholic spirit 
has not now his religion to seek. He is 
fixed as the sun in his judgment con- 
cerning the main branches of Chris- 
tian doctrine. It is true, he is always 
ready to hear and weigh whatsoever 
can be offered against his principles; 
but as this does not show any waver- 
ing in his own mind, so neither does 
it occasion any. He does not halt be- 
tween two opinions, nor vainly en- 
deavor to blend them into one. 
“Observe this, you who know what 
spirit ye are of—who call yourselves 
men of a catholic spirit, only because 
you are of a muddy understanding; 
because your mind is all in a mist; be- 
cause you have no settled, consistent 
principles, but are for jumbling all 
opinions together. . . .” (Sermons, 
Catholic Spirit, Il, 1.) 
We feel that Methodists today need 
very much to know this which ex- 
presses Wesley’s whole mind on the 
subject—an embracing love, resting 
on the solid foundation of the Gospel. 
Rosert E. Cuts, secretary 
Southwest Ohio Wesley Study 
Group 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Business of Parsonage Wife 


Epiror: I’m afraid I don’t agree 
with Mrs. Dwight Haberman [| May, 
p. 118] when she says that churches 
should expect to receive the wife’s 
services as well as the husband’s. 

Naturally, wives should want to 
help their husbands whenever they 
can, but this does not apply to the 
ministry alone. The parsonage wife is 
a lay person, and she should do her 
work in the church as a devoted lay 
person. Of course, she is more aware 
of those responsibilities because she is 
living close to her husband’s work. 
But her church should expect nothing 
special of her because she is the first 
lady of the parish. 

Living in a small community, I find 
myself up to my ears in church work, 
but I do it, not because I am the min- 
ister’s wife, but because it is my Chris- 
tian duty. 

Mrs. Stantey A. Fry 

North Hero, 


A Layman on Worship 

Epiror: Bishop Edwin E. Voigt’s 
article, Unfinished Business | May, p. 
54|, confirms my opinion that every 
possible pressure should be brought to 
bear at the 1960 General Conference 
to see that our clergy make actual 
congregational (liturgical) use of the 
Book of Worship. If this revised edi- 
tion is not used it will fare no better 
than has its predecessor, or than did 
Wesley’s Book of Sunday Services. It 
is far more than a reference book, and 
it should be so used. 

And it is to be hoped that the pat- 
tern of worship will be preserved, in 
the forthcoming revision, unchanged. 
All my adult life I have looked for- 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted 
or Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. 
Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (ist). For use of ‘‘Box 
No. . . . NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add $1.30. 
Address: NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago II. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, _Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


ro __ HELP WANTED 


HOUSEPARENTS— Married couples (without 
own children) ; cottage living with children in 
Methodist Homes. Husband, part-time, receives 
board, room: wife, full-time, same, plus salary. 
Vacation, many benefits. Age 21 to 50; college 
preferred, high school graduation required. 
Write Board of Hospitals and Homes, The 
Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. 


PART- TIME MINISTER of visitation needed at 
the Methodist Church in Sherman Oaks, 
California (15 miles northwest of Los Angeles). 
Fine opportunity for a retiring minister who 
would like to reside in the San Fernando 
Valley to keep partly employed in a fine 
neighborhood for a flourishing church. Address 
J. R. Lackland, 14504 Greenleaf Street, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


____ LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS _ 


BUSY PASTORS promptly assisted ‘with sermons, 
addresses, thesis work. Revision, collabora- 
tion. Author’s Research, 137 Cottage Street, 
_dersey City 6, 

















“TOURS 


NOW! VISIT HOLY LAND also Christmas in 
Bethlehem. Ten Countries. Eleventh directed 
tour by Bible Profs. Economy priced. Time 
Pmt’s. FREE illust. folder. Bible Lands 


Seminars—Box 3-CA, Wilmore, Ky. 
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ORDER ANY BOOK 


. you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from the House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 . Detroit 1 . Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Please send me, postpaid, the books 
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3 


( ) Payment Enclosed ( ) Charge 
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Street 
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Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church St. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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ward to experiencing a truly reverent 
service of worship throughout our 
church. 
Wituiam H. CHEEsMAN 
Washington, D.C. 


Concerning Ritual Revision 
Epitor: The crisp, sound word on 

temperance and many other matters 

in the May issue were greatly appre- 


| ciated, but particularly the NCA re. 


port on revision of the ritual and 
Bishop Edwin E. Voigt’s article. 

If the 1960 General Conference ap- 
proves the time-table, and votes an 


| especial quadrennial emphasis on 


liturgical study, New Christian Ad- 
vocate and Together can do much to 
make such study a real one. 

Lay participation is imperative if 
a study of the worship of our church 
is to be genuinely evangelical—and 
who would want it otherwise in The 
Methodist Church? 

JosepH D. QuILuian, Jr. 

Perkins School of Theology 

Dallas, Tex. 


Abstinence and Temperance 


Epiror: Charles Rice’s comments 
on temperance as opposed to total ab- 
stinence of alcoholic liquors [ May, p. 
59| leave me cold. Since it is impos- 
sible to determine beforehand which 
persons will drink in moderation and 
which will become addicts, it ill-be- 
hooves anyone to condone the slightest 
use of alcohol. Studies show that near- 
ly all users of alcoholic beverages be- 
gin in “moderation.” Studies also 
show that the so-called “moderate” 
users constitute our greatest problem. 

Eart E. JosTENn 

First Methodist Church 

Coon Rapids, lowa 
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PREVIEW i 


MISSILES AND CIVILIZATION 


By Wernher von Braun (Religion) 


Has man any business trying to get 
himself into space? A pioneer rocket 
scientist who is also a Christian lay- 
man says there is no question of man’s 
belonging or not belonging in space; 
he belongs wherever his knowledge 
and skills can carry him. 

Has science done away with God? 
Again Dr. von Braun answers posi- 
tively: “It has only broadened the 
frontiers along which we can see his 
wonderful work.” 

In this concept of science and God 
you may find sermon material and 
many groups in your church may 
find a basis for discussing the con- 
fusion in modern man’s soul as he 
stands poised for a leap into space. 


ARE WE TOO SOFT WITH 
DELINQUENTS? 


Powwow (Christian Social Relations) 


Soft youth boards are not showing 
delinquent youngsters how to become 


decent men and women—they’re 
showing them how to get away with 
what they ought not to be allowed 
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For October, 1959 


to get away with, says columnist 
George E. Sokolsky in a challenging 
article calling for stiffer treatment of 
juvenile offenders. 

Three active Methodists do not 
agree. Readerviews from Kentucky 
Judge Bart Peak, mother of the 1958 
Methodist Family of the Year Doro- 
thy Detweiler, and Mississippi lay 
leader and former school superintend- 
ent J. P. Stafford suggest a more in- 
dividualized, understanding approach. 

Here is an issue on which it is vital 
that Christians take a stand, and To- 
GETHER’s powwow should provoke 
stimulating discussions among Meth- 
odist Men, WSCS, and MYF too. 


CHRIST BY SALLMAN: 
TWO MORE VIEWS 


Color Pictorial (Religious Art) 


Christians the world over know 
and love the Head of Christ by Amer- 
ican artist Warner Sallman. It’s per- 
haps the most famous portrait of the 
Master ever painted. Now ToceTHer 
presents two of Sallman’s more recent 
paintings in faithful, glowing color. 
They are The Great Physician, which 
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hangs in the lobby of the Iowa Meth- 


odist Hospital, Des Moines, and 
Thine Is the Power a new painting 
that shows modern abstract influence. 

Here is a religious art feature that 
should have an equal appeal for 
adults and children. Your Director 
of Religious Education, particularly, 
may find many uses for it. 


CLOSE YOUR EYES AND SEE BETTER 
By Marie Bell McCoy (Pastoral Care) 


When blindness closed the author’s 
eyes to sight, form, and movement, it 
also closed them to many less pleasant 
things. And with those blotted out, 
she entered into a realm of new free- 
dom. 

She shares this realm with sighted 
readers in a delightful article which 
will stimulate our sense of values and 
deepen our appreciation of the sen- 
sory world around us. There could 
be sermon material in this statement 
by a woman who has turned a handi- 
cap into an asset: Certainly there is a 
fascinating challenge to everyone 
whose mind responds to adventure. 


NEPAL ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
Color Pictorial (Missions) 


Deep in Asia, and sealed away 
from the rest of that giant continent 
by towering mountains and miasmic 
swamps, the little kingdom of Nepal 
has only recently opened its doors to 
the world. In eight pages of color pic- 
tures TocetHer tells how Christi- 
anity has made its appearance, not 
with big church-building programs 
or fiery evangelism, but with a minis- 
try designed to meet the needs of a 
people just emerging from feudalism. 

This interdenominational Christian 
mission staffed by two husband-and- 
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wife teams of Methodist physicians 
dramatizes Asia’s challenge to Chris- 
tianity today. You may want to men- 
tion ToceTHER’s pictorial in your bul- 
letin for World Service Sunday. 


WHEN PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC 
MARRY 


Picture Story (Practical Parish) 


Interfaith marriages result in four 
times as many divorces and desertions 
as marriages between people of the 
same faith. Yet these divorce statis- 
tics show only what happens when 
marriage partners have completely 
failed to compromise their differ- 
ences. They reveal nothing of the ten- 
sions that throttle countless other 
mixed marriages which never reach 
outright separation or divorce. 

A new motion picture produced 
jointly by the Board of Education’s 
Department of the Christian Family 
and the Television, Radio, and Film 
Commission puts a sharp focus on 
these tensions, and it is on this film 
that TocEeTHER bases its picture story. 

Important in itself, this story 
should also help you call the attention 
of young people and their parents to 
a film that should be “must” view- 
ing for all Methodists to whom the 
problem of interfaith marriage might 
come home. 


AND... IN NOVEMBER 
TocetHer’s big 128-page An- 
niversary Issue will give Meth- 
odists new pride in the sweep 
and drama of Methodism’s 175 
years in America. Some church- 
es have ordered enough extra 
copies to give one to each new 
member for the next five years. 
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ther | for churches not yet on the All Family Plan 
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uced 
son's Pastors have asked for this ... here it is: a CLUB PLAN 
mily for TOGETHER. The CLUB PLAN permits churches to 
Film group “individually paid subscriptions’ and SAVE 20% in 
5 subscription costs. Regular rate $4.00 a year, special CLUB 
film PLAN only $3.20 a year. 
tory. 
story e Minimum number of subscribers for CLUB: 15% of 
ation total membership (Example: 100 members—15 fam- 
ts to ilies). Once the CLUB minimum is met, additions, 
view- new members, etc. also earn the 20% SAVING on 
1 the their subscriptions. 
night 
e Current readers may be counted to help the church 
| achieve CLUB status. (Expiration dates will be ad- 
| vanced unless the church requests a common expira- 
i a tion date for all CLUB subscriptions.) 
h- 
“p Let’s all get together ... have TOGETHER mailed di- 
15 rectly to the homes of your CLUB members today. 
h- Write for free descriptive literature. 
ra 
ml Together The midmonth magazine for Methodist families 
740 North Rush Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Education 


Ways We Get Visitors to Come Again 
J. Lester McGee 


On Selecting a Chairman ... . Everett G. Miller 


The Church and the Law . . . . F. Murray Benson 12 


Reading the Bible Aloud. ..... J. Edward Lantz 
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